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The Patriot 


By Clinton Scollard 


Shall he be called a patriot who takes 
A party's watchword blindly for his own, 
Although his sense of right®t overthrown, 
And all that high resolve and purpose wakes ? 
Or shall the name be that man’s who forsakes 
The once familiar ranks now recreant grown, 
Indignant that integrity les prone, . 
And place is diced for hike the gamester’s stakes? 


Honor to him who, at the crucial hour, 
When issues ominous with tl arise, 
Wisdains to be a zealous partisan / 
ffe brings unto the stake tts thews of power, 
And stands, as C. urtis stood, before all eyes 


A patriot—a noble-statured man. 


NEW YORK. 


. CLINTON HALL - ASTOR PLACE 
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Recreation 
Department 


No charge is 


It will give The Outlook Bieibeny much 
pleasure to assist you in planning your 


Autumn Outing 


if you will write stating fully what you desire. 


made for this service. 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a trip anywhere in the world ; printed information, if issued, concerning any Transportation Line, 
any Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort in any part of the world, will be sent on request, without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Address Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


TRAVEL 
“Where Times 


are Prosperous” 


Rocky [fountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp P:KES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN 
---Sent Free... Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. CHICAGO, 


To Denver, 
— 
of Purklo. 


EUROPE 
CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H. T. GOULD, Manager. 


RoevrP THE WORLD AND HOLY LAND. 
—Select parties leave San Francisco Oct. 17 and Nov. 
21 for Tour Round the World: leave N. Y. _ 30 and 
Feb. 20, 1897, for Palestine. F.C. CLARK, lll y, N.Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 
HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 
gues gota. ceeeN ar entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G EN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


New Hampshire 


FOR AN AUTUMN OUTING 


in bracing climate, pine and balsam air, address 

SOO_NIPL PARE LODGE, New London,N.H. 
on shore of Lake Sunapee, 1,200 ft. 
above sea. Modern improvements, home comforts, and 
quiet. 4U0 acres of forest-covered private grounds. Grouse 
and woodcock shooting; trout and salmon fishery opera- 
tions; boating, beac thing, ms mpuntate drives and ram- 
bles; rich autumn foliage cian. Rooms for 
September and October at reduced rates 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 


Broadway and iith St., NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence its cuisine 

and service, and its very modera 
WILLIAM TA LOR & SON. 


New York 


Residents of this city—our readers—are 
going there all the time. On your next 
visit try the tempting table and admira- 
ble service of the 


Westminster Hotel 


cor. 16th Street and Irving Place (one block 
east of Union Sq.), NEW YOR 
American Plan; $3.50 per day and up 
Fourth Ave. cars to and from Grand Central De- 
pot, one block away; B’way cable, two blocks. 


‘ 
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New York 


‘“ INTERPINES 99 Wickham Park, 


Goshen, N. Y. 


A Beautirut, Quiet, Restrut “ HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
~d setnomnent who require all the appointments of an cle- 
focern home, together with the constent attention 


of skilled mectane and trained nurses. Address 
FREDE K W.SEWARD,.M.D. ‘Resident Physician. 
() ( Spring Valley, N.Y. 
reSt.4 rivate home for in- 
va and aged peo- 


Situated in the beauti- 
ful Ramapo Hills. A very hedlthy neighborhood. Pleas- 
ant over well-kept roads. Modern improvements. 
Write E. E. POTTS, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For poalth or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
evator, electric sun-parlor, 
Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 


on ‘ 

sage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. New 
, and Nat = baths. 
Dry r, Saratoga w croqu wn-tennis, 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S 


Walter’s Park or Wernersville, Pa. 


Easiest of access ; located ; larg- 
est experience ; most complete arrangements. 
dress ay above for circulars. ROBT. WALTER. M.D. 


WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 


GRAND VIEW SANITARIUM 


Delightful fall climate. Steam heat and 
open grates. Dry air. Grand og” A 
substantial table and home comforts ates 


and full information gladly sent. 
Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


Wisconsin 


FALL the, best time for 


rospectus address 
pecius ade Office, St. Tuesdays. 1: to 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, describin Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by EBA ETT, Proprietor. 


Churchill Hall STAMFORD. 


Open until November Ist. Thoroughly 
rates forthe autumn and winter months. For views and full 
information apply to F. H. ~ 8 1 Madison Ave., N.Y., 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Conn. 
A quiet, restful establishment for 
care and treatment of chronic 
Unexceptional location 
for health. rest, or 


OO 


invalids. 
| and surroundin 
recreation. H. 


District of Columbia 


Washington, D. 


one square from White House 
leries, and cars. Address Mrs. M 


1706 F Street. N.W. 
Boarding- House, 
apartments. Art Gal- 


New Hampshire 


OTEL LAKE VIEW, Mascoma Lake.—Fine 
locality for bird and squirrel hunting. Good fishing 
and duck Poene: Reduced rates for the fall months. 
AUNDERS, Propr., Enfield, N. H. 


or send for illustrated circular. 5S. E. Cuurcuitt, M.De 
Watkins Glen, 


THE GLEN SPRING N.Y. 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest under 
the Medical management of experienced Physicians. 
Neptune Brine Baths, for Gout, and 

ERVOUS DisEases. Neptune Spring is a rine, 
containing the largest apount of Chioride of Calcium 
of any Sprin w the world 

Carbona Neptune Brine Baths (the Nauhei 
treatment), for chronic diseases ot the Heart oF l 
approved forms of Hydrotherapy and Electricity, M 
e, Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Muriated, 

rine, especially e 
conditions, 
ronic affec- 


Valuable Mineral Springs, 
Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and 
cacious in disorders of Digestion, Gout 
Diabetes Aneena. Nervous diseases, and 
tions of the Kidney 
Climate mild, pe equable. No Malaria. No Hay- 

Fever. Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. 

Sixty acres of peat Park, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, 

&c. All the appointments of a 

otel. No Insane or other objectionable 

a reccived. Correspondence with physicians solicited. 

Send for illustrated book. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 


Vigor and Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 
ative. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 


At druggists, in 2 02.,%, % and 1 1b, tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Chocolate- each containing 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
Jor vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 
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The Macmillan Company’s Texts and Reference Books 


NEW BOOKS 


The Principles of the Transformer 


By FREDERICK BEDELL, Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physics in Cornell University. One vol., 
cloth, 8vo, 416 pages. Price, $3.25. 

It is the aim of this book to present in aconne-ted man- 
ner the petactates of the alternating current tra asformer. 
Of the ant position taken by the transformer in 
systems of distribution for light and power, and o 
need of a consecutive treatment of the laws and funda- 
mental facts upon which the operation of the transformer 
depends, little need be said by way of preface. 


Cornelius Nepos 


~ . Epmunp Barss, M.A., of The Hotchkiss 
chool, Lakeville, Conn. Elementary Classics. 40c. 
contains, besides seven Lives”’ the“ Prafatio, 
notes, maps. as _w ups, and exer- 
vowels are marked, and references given to the grammars 
Al and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
ness. 


nics and 


uates a reasonably ¢ 


illustration, and 
own knowle 


The Elements of Physics 


of Physics in Cornell University, and Wm. S. Revised and 


Electricity and 
Volume III. Sound and Light. 
“The Elements of Physics” is a book which has been 
written for use in such institutions as give their under- 


is intended for teachers who desire to treat their subject 
aS an exact science and who are 
the brief subject-matter of the text by demonstration, 

discussion drawn from the fund of their 


Text-Book of Physiology 


By MicuXtx Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
_Abri from the author’s Text- 
book of Ph siology, in five volumes. New Edi- 
tion, with ppen ix on the Chemical Basis of 
the Animal Body, by A. SHERIDAN With 
Illustrations. 1 vol, 8vo, cloth. Price, $5.00; 
in sheep, price $5.50. 


Attention is called to the fact that since for some 
yours past all of the fevisions of Foster’s Physiology have 
n copyrighted. This, the authorized edition in one 
volume, has a distinct advantage oyer any other in the 
market. It is the text-book specified as preferred in 
almost all the leading medical —_ — t is used at 
Harvard, Columbia P. & S., Chicago, Rush Medical Col- 
lege, the University of Michigan, of California,'etc., etc. 


mathematical training. It 


prepared to supplement 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMIC THEORY 


By HERBERT J. DAVENPORT. 8vo, cloth, pages xii.4-38l. Price, $2.00 net. 


While adapted in epbipctenatier and manner of presentation to advanced work in schools, the book is particularly directed to specialists in economic studies. Mr. Davenport 


has attempted to assimilate economic theo 


to the broader principles of modern science. The doctrines of political economy are_ restated in terms of adaptation to environment, 


as one aspect of the great law of correspondence. Novel and important applications thereof are made to heory of money and exchange, as well as to the science and practice 


ers of the work are devoted to an examination 


of taxation. The concluding cha f the 
practical interest. 


principles to topics of current an 


An Introduction to Public Finance 


By Cart C. PLEHN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History and Political 
Prine’ the University of California. I2mo, cloth, pages xii.+364. 
ce, $1.60 net. 


It treats of public expenditure, public revenues, public indebtedness and financial 
administration. Although primarily a text-book, it is. hoped that it may be of interes 
to the large number o persons directly or indirectly concerned with the pract 
administration of the public finances, gach as legislators, tax assessors, tax collectors, 
_ treasurers, auditors, and also to journalists. 


t 
of Socialism upon historical, e 


ical, and economic grounds, and to the application of economic 


An Outline of Psychology 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D., Sage Professor of Psy- 
chology at the Cornell University ; Co-editor of Mind and of the American 
Journal of Psychology. %vo, cloth, pages xiv.+352. Price, $1.50 net. 


The aim of this volume is to present in brief outline the methods and most important 
results of experimental psychology. The plan of the volume is analytic. It will set 
out from the consideration of the simplest factors in adult mental experience, and 
enqoarer gradually to oa up the —y— | min — ws ~ these simple factors 
a ir upings. extraneous subjects— ology, , ». etc.— 
will be rigidly excluded from the work. ae 


NEW ESSAYS CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


By WILHELM Together with an Ap 


dix, consisting of some of his shorter pieces. Translated from the original Latin, French, and 


rman. With Notes by ALFRED GIDEON LANGLEY, A.M. (Brown). 8vo, cloth, pages xix.+86l. Price, $3.25 met. 


The Practical Methods of Organic 


Poems of Uhland 


The Interpretation of Literature 


Chemistry Selected and Edited by WATERMAN T. Hewett, | A discussion of Literary Principles and their Appli- 
Ph.D., Professor of the German Language an cation, by W. H. CRAWSHAW, A.M., Professor 
By Lupwic GATTERMANN, Ph.D., A. O. Professor Literature in Cornell University. | , cloth. of English Literature in Colgate University. 
in the University of Heidelberg. With numer- hore l6mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
trations, t ILLIAM B, ” tt’ tion i throughout. 
SHOBER.Ph.D... in Oras It reveals a finished literary taste “as ‘well as a certain 


SHOBER,Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry 


in the Lehigh University. Authorized Trans- | ¢thusiasm for 


larize Uhland among 
SLED met 12mo, cloth, pages xii.+329. Price, | PuPaiso to secure for him a juster rank in literature.” 


Studies in Structure and Style 


(Based on seven modern English Essays), by W. T. 
BREWSTER, A.M., Tutor in Rhetoric and Eng- 
sition at Columbia University, wit 
uction by G. R. CARPENTER, A.B., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition 
at Columbia University. 12mo, cloth. Price,$1.00. 


A Brief History of the English 
Language 


By OLIVER FARKAR EMERSON, A.M., Professor 
in Western Reserve University. l6mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00 


lish Com 
an Intr 


his author, which will serve not_only to 


“I have read the greater part of it continuqupivn with 


unflaggin interest and with lively approval. ex- 
cam of German, what have not as be continuously read, and | 


am satisfied that you have ved an admirable success 
in an admurable attempt.. No student can master your 
treatise without being thereby much better equipped for 
the appreciation and enjoyment of literature in its authen- 
tic and intimate spirit and essence. ... I shall be g 
to hear that your book meets with wide acce ce. 
shall myself commend it to my ts.” Ww 
Cieaver WILkinson, University of Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


IN THE PRESS 
KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of the translation by F. MAx MULLER, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. In 


one volume, 8vo. 


No revision of the volume containing the text is contemplated, and the translation can be purchased alone. For the convenience of those who have the text edition, however 


the page references to the original are retained. 


The American Commonwealth 


A new edition in one volume, revised and abridged from the larger work in 

two volumes, by JAMES Bryce, M.P. for Aberdeen, with the assistance of 

ESSE MACY, Professor of Political Science, lowa College. The work in 

his form will be specially adapted as a text-book in schools and colleges, 
and is to be issued in time for use this fall. 


Alternating Currents and Alternating 
Current Machinery 


By DUGALD C. JAcKson, B.S., C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering in 
the University of Wisconsin. 

No work treating satisfactorily and fully of the theory and applications of alternating 
electric currents now exists, and this book is written for the purpose of supplying a 
work which will fill the gap and serve both as a text-book in engineering colleges and 
as a reference-book for electrical engineers. The simplest treatment of the theory of 
alternating currents which can_be considered complete is chosen, The latter part o 
the book contains a thorough discussion of the methods of calculating transformers, 
alternating current motors, and rotary transformers, with chapters on their construc- 
tion, testing, and operation in service. The boo 

res. 


A Text-Book of Special Pathological 


Anatomy 


By ERNST ZIEGLER, Professor of Pathology in the University ot Freiburg. 
A thoroughly revised and completely reset edition of the standard te 
In its revision the latest (eighth) German edition wa’ follo 


throughout, and the book is practically a new translation. A valua 


index, etc., has n the translators, DONALD MCALLISTER, 
.A., M.D., Cambridge, and HENry W. CATTELL, A.M., M.D., Demon- 
strator of Morbid Anatomy, University of Pennsylvania. Vol L y 


k is profusely illustrated by diagrams* 


A Text-Book on the English Constitution 


By [uses Macy, A.M., Professor of Constitutional History and Political 
conomy, lowa College; President of the Political Science Association of 
the Central States. 

The book has grown out of an offors to make ordinary American students understand 
the present English Government. first part makes an excellent introduction t 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, as supplying. the knowledge of English politi 

r. Bryce presupposes and which English readers possess. 


institutions which 
Elementary Solid Geometry 


By Henry DALLAS THOMPSON, D.Sc., Ph.D., Protessor of Mathematics in 

Princeton University. Ready in September. 
The work is compact, yet covers all usually included in the first year of the college 
e aim is to build up a logical habit of reasoning, an exact and clear 


curriculum. 
mode of expression, and the attempt is made to secure in every case belief in the 
truth of the given proposition from previous geometric knowledge more than from 


any direct generalization from material bodies. Throughout the book the needs and 
attainments of the student are kept in view as distinct from the limitations of a com- 
plete treatise on the subject 


European Architecture 


A HISTORICAL STUDY 


By Russe. Sturais, A.M., Ph.D., President of the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York; Past President of the Architectural e of New York; 
Vice-President of the National Sculpture Society ; yt! Member of 
the Mural Painters, etc., etc. Extra Svo, cloth, with over 250 Illustrations 
in the text, and 10 full-page Plates. 


A work which very successfully carries out the author’s expressed intention to show 
that the hist of itecture is a study 3 absorbing interest, and it is 1 some con- 
peonce that book. is offered as a guide to those who would study tecture for 

emselves. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Auditorium, Chicago 


327-331 Sansome St., San Francisco 


.— 
| 
By Epwarp L. Nicuo xs, B.S., Ph.D., Professor | 
‘RANKLIN, M.5., Protessor 0 ysics an 
Electrical Engineering at the Iowa oe 
College, Ames, la. Now Readv—Volume I. 
MechaM Heat. Svo, $1.50. With Numer- 
ous Illustrations. Neady Sepftember—V olume II. 
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HY IS IT that practical painters 


Pittsburgh 
everywhere use and recommend 
4 ee Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
atsburgh. Oi]? Simply because they know their busi- 
soxsrem 3™™: | ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
ATLANTIC cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
9 tees else. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN 

> New York. 
JEWETT 

P W hite Lead 
ure 1 Ca 
SOUTHERN 
nt bog examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
MISSOURI Any shade or color is readily obtained by 

St. Louis. . ’ 
BED SEAL using NationaL Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 
| White Lead Tinting Colors. 

Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cleveland ‘ of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM 4 designs painted ip various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
conus, Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 

EENTY. Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
_ Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York 


. There are 27 distinct and 

. separate ingredients in a 
correct MOCA TURTLE SOUP. 
HOW many have a cor 
plete: these ingredien 
‘the ‘manner in which they should be 
combined, and the manipulation 
‘necessary to harmonize their varying @ 
flavors? Very few cooks,even amon; 
professionals, achieve an absolufelyg 
eorrect MOCK TURTLE SOUE 
aon ists 
WHITE are 
in 20 varieties; each absol 
ARMOUR core COMPANY. 


Featherbone 
Edge 


ww Ask for it 


the next time 
that you buy a 


BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDING. 


The featherbone flares and stiffens—the 
bias velveteen wears asonly an S. H. & M. 
can wear. Especially suited for silk or 
wool petticoats. 

- If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
showing iabeis and inaterials mailed free. 

** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’ anew 72 page 

book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
ournal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
me without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y, City. 


> 
> 
> 
‘ 
‘ 


PPP PP 


it have the long, 
+} make a good i 
At 19 cents 

$f or two for 35 cents, We pay the | 

STRAWBRIDGE CLOTHIER, 


+ Dry Goops. PHILADELPHia, 


a 


SAVE YOURSELF from Suffering 


or ASTHMA 


Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional Treatment will relieve the itching, stop the sneezing, 
abate the cough, control the Asthma, and give great comfort the present season, 
curing to stay cured by removing the cause. Write for particulars. 

Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BY KATHERINE BEEBE 


happy. Eminently practical. List of stories, songs, and plays. 
ing kindergartners. l6mo, Linen, gilt top. See review on page 222, The Outloo 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Home OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN | 


Invaluable to mothers and nurses. Hundreds of hints as to how to make the little folks 
Indorsed by the 
ug 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 160-174 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE,DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business eg = Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
and pamphlets 


BOOKS question: 


Social Sesgnce, and kindred subj 


Get thoroughly posted. We 
make a specialty of. | : 
a 


inci se blished up to date. Prices from 
IWeents to Send: for catalogue, free. The 
le Book Co., 705 Medinah Temple , Chicago, I 


HIGHEST PRAISE 
Christian Endeavor per I 100. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN 

76 East th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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HE Republican majority in Maine equaled 
the most extreme Democratic predictions. 
Prior to the election the anomaly was 
presented of the Republican managers 
predicting that the Republican plurality 
would be 20,000 less than in 1894, and 

of the Deniocratic managers predicting that the Republican 

plurality would be 10,000 greater than in 1894. Each 
side had in view the after @ffects of the election, and 
each wished to be able to claim that it had done better 
than it expected. The Democratic prediction—made with 

a view to avoid disappointment—seems to have been ex- 

actly fulfilled. Returns from two-thirds of the State show 

a gain of seven thousand in the Republican plurality over 

that in 1894, If this gain is maintained in the rest of the 

State, the Republican plurality will be almost exactly 

50,000. This is thirty thousand more than in any recent 

Presidential election. ‘The campaign was fought upon the 

financial issue exclusively. Most of the gold Democrats 

voted directly for the Republican candidate—the gold 

Democratic candidate receiving less than a thousand votes. 

® 

Mr. Bryan last week made a brief speech accepting the 
nomination of the American Silver party, and published a 
brief letter accepting the nomination of the Democratic- 
party. Both the speech and the letter declared that the 
tariff question must be held in abeyance until the money 
question is fully and finally settled. The speech said little 
more than this, for the platform of the Silver party had but 
the one plank. The letter to the Democratic Committee 
took up in succession all the planks of the Democratic 
platform, and expressed a cordial indorsement of each. 
Its expressions were perhaps most guarded upon the plank 
condemning the use of National troops for the preservation 
of order within the States. The law, it said, must always 
be enforced and the public peace always maintained. 
Opinions would ever differ as to the best means of secur- 
ing these ends, but those who were loyal to our fornf* of 
government and trusted the people of our States would 
conform with the Constitutional provision that the National 
Government should not interfere in the domestic affairs of 
any State except upon the application of the Legislature or 
of the Executive in case the Legislature could not be con- 
vened. On behalf of the plank demanding the substitution 
of Government money for bank notes Mr. Bryan Spoke 
with especial force. National bank notes redeemable in 
Government notes could not, he said, be better than 
Government notes themselves, ‘‘and yet the banks persist- 
ently demand that the United States notes which draw no 
interest shall give place to interest-drawing bonds in order 
that the banks may collect the interest which the people 
now save.” Concerning the plank condemning a life ten- 
ure in Government positions, Mr. Bryan urged that 
wherever the people elect they “make frequent changes 
in their official representatives. . . . A permanent office- 
holding class is not in harmony with our institutions. 
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A fixed term in appointive offices, except where the Federal 
Constitution now provides otherwise, would open the pub- 
lic service to a large number of citizens without impairing 
its efficiency.”’ This paragraph will afford comfort to 
spoilsmen only. Mr. Bryan said nothing about the cur- 
rency question except that he had previously discussed it 
and that it was the all-important issue of the campaign. 
‘* Momentous results,” he said, ‘‘must follow the action 
taken. . . . The people of this Nation, sitting as a high 
court, must render judgment in the cause which greed is 
prosecuting against humanity.” 


Mr. Hobart’s letter accepting the Republican nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency is a spirited and well-written docu- 
ment. Its author is evidently a firm believer in the single 
gold standard. ‘“ Necessity,” he says, “has made gold the 
final standard of all enlightened nations.” Nevertheless 
he expresses the desire of his party to continue to use the 
silver now in circulation, and assist in promoting the dou- 
ble standard whenever it can be secured by agreement and 
co-operation among nations. Free coinage Mr. Hobart 
arraigns as a proposition to cut in two all that is owing to 
the poor who have deposits in savings-banks or policies in 
insurance companies. Regarding the ‘tariff he is maderate 
in his expressions, though entirely loyal to the programme of 
his chief. Like Mr. Bryan, he believes that the currency 
is the predominant issue, and that all citizens who place 
country above party ought to allign themselves according 
to their beliefs on this question. 

If public opinion changed as rapidly as the opinion of 
the political conventions supposed to represent it, the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bryan might indeed claim a revolution in 
Eastern sentiment upon the silver question. Less than 
three months ago the Democrats of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania adopted the strongest kind of gold-standard reso- 
lutions. Last week the Democratic Conventions in the 
same States “ enthusiastically” indorsed Bryan and Sewall 
and the Chicago platform. In Pennsylvania the somersault 
was all the more remarkable because the new Convention | 
was composed of the very same delegates as the old, and 
yet the new Convention did not content itself with a gen- 
eral indorsement of the Chicago platform, but especially’ 
indorsed the free-coinage proposition. In New York also 
the Democratic State Convention seems certain to indorse 
the Chicago platform. Nearly every county which has 
instructed its delegates has instructed them for silver. 
Among these is Albany County, the present home of Sena- . 
tor Hill, where the friends of the Senator were only able to 
secure his election as a delegate under instructions to sup- 
port the programme he had denounced as revolutionary. 
Senator Hill refused to accept the election under these con- 
ditions. The anti-silver or “ National” Democrats notified 
Generals Palmer and Buckner of their respective nomina- 
tions at a large and enthusiastic mass-meeting held in Louis- 
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ville. Letters were read from President Cleveland and 
Secretary Carlisle. Mr. Cleveland said: ‘“‘ As a Democrat 
devoted to the principles and integrity of my party I should 
be delighted to be present on an occasion so significant, 
and to mingle with those who are determined that the 
voice of true Democracy shall not be smothered, and who 
insist that its glorious .tandard shall be borne aloft as of 
old in faithful hands.” In Illinois General Black, the 
nominee of the anti-silver Democrats for Governor, has 
declined the nomination. Ex-Congressman Forman has 
been named in his stead by the State Committee. In 
Wisconsin the anti-silver Democrats have decided to 
name no candidate for Governor. General Bragg declined 
the nomination, and no one else could be agreed upon. In 
Missouri the Democrats and Populists have agreed upon 
a common electoral ticket. Senator Carter, of Montana, 
who was at one time expected to follow the leadership of 
Senator Teller, has declared himself in favor of Mr. 
McKinley, and claims to have a strong following in the 
State. The Colorado Republican Convention held last 
week indorsed Senator Teller and named Bryan electors. 


& 

A prominent Georgian, who has been identified from the 
first with the agitation in favor of the Anti-Bar-Room Bill 
now dividing the parties in that State, writes us an inter- 
esting letter upon the present situation. When the 
People’s Party Convention in August put a plank in its plat- 
form indorsing the bill, the leading Democratic managers, 
in spite of the large number of anti-bar-room voters in the 
Democratic ranks, took the other side, and by so doing 
brought to their party the solid support of the whisky 
interests. ‘These interests, says our correspondent, are 
still strong in the five principal cities, and more or less 
influential in about forty-five towns. With the exception 
of these cities and towns, the saloon has already been 
driven from every foot of territory in Georgia. In the 
campaign now going on National issues have been elimi- 
nated by the concurrence of the two parties on the financial 
question, and the only important State issue is the Anti- 
Bar-Room Bill. The Democratic managers, realizing that 
they are likely to be beaten upon this issue among the 
white voters, are making a desperate attempt to control 
the negro vote in favor of the continuance of the saloon. 
Owing to the passage of the Registration Law the negroes 
this year, for the first time since the overthrow of the 
reconstruction governments, will have a fair and equal 
chance to vote. By reason of the funds which the liquor 
interests have placed at the disposal of the Democratic 
managers, the campaign for the degradation of the negro 
is being carried forward with vigor; but the campaign for 
his education is hampered at every turn by the lack of 
funds. ‘*The members of the People’s party,” says our 
correspondent, ‘‘are mainly poor men, and have no re- 
sources with which to meet the fund raised by levying on 
the liquor interests.”” Money is needed to distribute tem- 
perance literature, and to pay the expenses of some of the 
abler colored ministers to go over the State and to endeavor 
to hold the colored people on the side of sobriety. Those 
who are interested in the distribution of temperance litera- 
ture and the pushing forward of the temperance agitation 
might with great advantage make the State of Georgia 
during the next two months the field for the expenditure 
of their money and their labor. 

The friends of education in New York City heartily 
approve. the appointment by Mayor Strong of Mr. Henry 
W. Taft as a Commissioner of Education. It is to be 
hoped that future appointments to be made this fall will 
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be equally acceptable. Mr. Taft is a man of college edu- 
cation, and at the same time has the advantage of having 
received his early training through the public schools—not 
those in New York City, but those of Ohio. As a member 
of the Executive Committee of Five, which carried on last 
year the struggle for educational reform before the Legis- 
lature at Albany, Mr. Taft displayed no little vigor and 
administrative ability. No appointment has yet been 
made of a supervisor of the kindergartens. The view 
already expressed in these columns that a supervisor of 
kindergartens should be a practical kindergarten worker 
is gaining ground. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether this qualification will be made the test, as it 


should be. 


Professor Francis James Child, who died at the age of 
seventy-one on Friday of last week, had been in active 
service as a teacher in Harvard University longer than 
any other member of the Faculty. His scholarship was 
profound, and his knowledge of English literature in its 
historical aspects was probably unsurpassed by that of any 
living American. The amount of labor bestowed upon 
his famous collection of English and Scottish ballads was 
enormous, and it is a source of pride to American schol- 
ars that the work which is acknowledged by English 
authorities to be the best and most complete on this sub- 
ject should have been produced by an American. Pro- 
fessor Child was the editor of the American edition of the 
“British Poets” and of the works of Spenser, and had writ- 
ten many monographs on literary topics. His courses of 
study in Shakespeare, Chaucer, and in Anglo-Saxon were 
among the most valuable of the University. Professor 
Child entered the service of Harvard in 1848 as a tutor; 
he succeeded Professor Channing in the Department of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in 1851, and became Professor of 
English Literature in 1876. He was a classmate of Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, Senator Hoar, Professor 
Fitzedward Hall, and other men of note. 


If published reports are to be believed, the English 
police have discovered a plot, formed by Irish dynamiters 
in conjunction with Russian Nihilists and Continental An- 
archists, having as one of its objects an attempt to destroy 
the Balmoral Castle during the coming visit of the Czar, 
and when the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and other mem- 
bers of the English royal family should be present. There 
is a good deal about the story as told which indicates that the 
exact facts are not fully known. It is certain that four men 
believed to have been concerned in some plots have been 
arrested in Boulogne, Glasgow, and Rotterdam, and that a 
dynamite-bomb factory has been found in Antwerp. Two 
of these men are said to be P. J. Tynan (often known 
as “No. 1”) and J. F. Kearney. Tynan was concerned 
in the plot which brought about the cowardly and cruel 
murder of Lord Cavendish in 1882, and it is stated that 
his arrest at Boulogne was on a warrant charging him with 
that offense. It must be remembered, however, that he 
was once arrested on that charge in France and that ex- 
tradition was refused on the ground that the offense was 
not included in the extradition treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and France ; and, although a new treaty has been made, 
it could hardly be retroactive. Friends of Tynan and 
Kearney declare that both men are in this country, engaged, 
the one as a McKinley, the other as a Bryan, orator. 
Another curious circumstance is that it is alleged that the 
British authorities derived their information from one of 
the recently released Irish political prisoners. How a man 
who had been in solitary confinement for many years 
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-Should be well informed about plots in America and Europe 
does not appear. Since Mr. Parnell’s leadership of the 
Irish cause, the “ physical force” faction has been decreas- 
ing in strength and influence, and it had been hoped that 
the day of dynamite outrages was gone by. Apn alliance 
between Irish dynamiters and Russian Nihilists for general 
destructive purposes is an unexpected development. The 
coming visits of the Czar to France and England have set 
the police upon the most anxious scrutiny of suspicious per- 
sons. That they have discovered some kind of a plot seems 
certain ; exactly what it is will be known later. 


Despite the almost universal belief that the Sultan is 
personally responsible for the recent massacres in Constan- 
tinople, and the equally universal admission that something 
radical must be done to prevent further outrages, nothing 
actually has been done, and it is more than doubtful whether 
anything effective will be done. Rumors that the Powers 
had agreed to remove the Sultan have been current, but 
have, it is now thought, nothing substantial behind them. 
The almost official statement that Great Britain would pur- 
sue an independent course has had as its outcome only the 
presentation of a separate remonstrance to the Porte by 
Sir Philip Currie. Of mere remonstrance Mr. Gladstone 
well says: 

“ Remonstrance with him whom I always wish to call the Great 

Assassin would not be of the smallest value unless it were known to 
include a firm intention to resort to measures of coercion in case of need. 
The remonstrances of the Six Powers during the last twelve months 
have not been mere failures or simple mockery, but a great instrument 
of mischief, for they all along implied that such a matter can be dis- 
posed of by discussion.” 
So long as any revolutionary outbreak or pretense of 
outbreak can be found to serve as excuse, the organized 
massacre of innocent Armenians continues. The actual 
perpetrators of the Ottoman Bank seizure were let go un- 
harmed, while hundreds of Armenians who had nothing to 
do with it were murdered in the streets and in their houses 
without any attempt being made to arrest or try them. 
Two men caught red-handed near the Embassies in the 
murder of Armenians were discharged in the face of.direct 
evidence. The deportation of Armenians from Constanti- 
nople continues, without regard to the objections made by 
the foreign Ambassadors. In short, the Sultan seems to 
feel himself master of the situation, and isdoing as he pleases. 
A British fleet lies off the coast of Salonica, but no one 
believes that Great Britain will use force without the con- 
sent of Russia, France, and Germany, and a concert of the 
Powers for anything but inertia is as far off asever. Pub- 
lic sentiment in England has been expressed energetically 
by almost all the papers—the “ Times” is lukewarm, how- 
ever—by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and 
others; even in Germany the press has been aroused to 
denounce Abdul Hamid. Yet nothing is done, and no 
practical plan is proposed to deal with what Lord Rosebery 
rightly calls a question of common Christianity, humanity, 
and civilization. The world has before it the wretched 
fact that a homicidal maniac is defying repeatedly and 
with impunity all Europe. 


Spain’s difficulties increase in number and in gravity. 
Her financial situation is wretched; the political trouble 
arising out of the unpopular Railway Subvention Bill may 
precipitate a Cabinet crisis at any time; the attempts to 
put down the Cuban insurrection are making no headway ; 
and now, finally, she has to deal with another insurrection 
in her only other important colony, that of the Philippine 
Islands. These islands comprise several groups, and in 
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all number over four hyndred. They lie in a northerly 
direction from Formosa to Borneo. The natives are mainly 
Malays. The trade of the islands is chiefly in tobacco 
and sugar, and the total revenue of the islands is estimated 
at about $11,000,000. The Spanish Government keeps an 
army of about twenty thousand men at different posts 
throughout the islands, the most important of which is 
Luzon. The revolt in the Philippine Islands is, doubtless, 
of much the same character as that which exists in Cuba. 
It is said that it is being conducted through a vast secret 
society which hopes to bring independence to the islands. 
The movement is said to be spreading rapidly. The 
Spanish Government holds a monopoly of the tobacco 
product, taxes the islanders very heavily, and in all possi- 
ble ways uses this colony simply as a source of wealth, 
and with no regard for the comfort and civilization of the 
people. Meanwhile there is little news from Cuba. All 
accounts agree, however, that the insurgents are holding 
their own. The Havana correspondent of the London 
“ Times” has recently written to that paper that even 
Havana itself is honeycombed with intrigues of the revo- 
lutionists, and that it is too late now to compromise by 
granting reforms. ‘There have been no military operations 
of consequence, so far as we can learn, for some time. 
Some 40,000 new troops are to be sent from Spain before 
long. Our readers who would like to have a graphic per.- 
picture of the state of things in Cuba will find such a picture 
in an article in the current “ Harper’s Weekly,” by Mr. 
Thomas Dawley, the correspondent who was imprisoned 
for some time in Morro Castle. 


& 

Emperor William’s relations with his Cabinet ministers 
have for some time been arbitrary and capricious. A 
short time ago the Minister of Commerce resigned, and he 
has been followed by the Minister of War. It is also 
reported that the Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Hohen- 
lohe, has resigned, but the report as yet lacks confirmation. 
The result isa Ministerial crisis, in the discussion of which the 
German press is vigorously engaged. ‘The cause of the crisis 
is a conflict between responsible and irresponsible advisers, 
and the immediate occasion of it a dispute as to the pub- 
licity of proceedings in military courts. The Minister of 
War is said to have resigned because he anticipated the 
opposition of the Emperor to a measure establishing the 
public character of such courts. The Minister, as the 
responsible official of the people, was successfully opposed 
by the Military Cabinet, which deems itself responsible to 
the Emperor. The question is thus broadly suggested as 
to which set of advisers are to be listened to in the future. 
If the Emperor intends to have advisers who simply echo his 
own notions and prejudices, there is sure to be prolonged 
friction until one principle displaces the other. The Ger- 
man people, and especially the party of constitutional 
development, will not rest content without knowing in 
which Ministers the real power inheres. Most of the diffi- 
culties thus far have arisen in regard to matters of army 
administration, and the Emperor is said to be quite deter- 
mined to retain an exclusive control over such matters, 
deeming the army of paramount importance. The Mili- 
tary Cabinet is the embodiment of his views on this 
point. 

The Congress of the British Trade-Unions held in Edin- 
burgh last week adopted an. exceptionally conservative 
programme. It practically rescinded its Norwich resolu- 


tion in favor of the nationalization of land, and at one time 
seemed inclined to declare against further participation in 
the international Congresses, where the revolutionary ele- 
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ment has made itself so prominent. Upon this point, how- 
ever, the Congress finally adopted a resolution to the effect 
that all future international Congresses should be composed 
only of representatives of bona-fide labor organizations. In 
a Congress thus constituted it is believed that comparatively 
few irresponsible visionaries could be elected. The most 
important resolutions adopted relative to the condition of 
wage-earners were a declaration in favor of an eight-hour day, 
on the ground that it would increase “the health, strength, 
and intelligence of the workers,” and a declaration in favor 
of an employers’ liability act which would make employers 
responsible for all injuries to working people not caused 
by the latter’s negligence. This last resolution particularly 
declared that an employee’s prior knowledge of a defect 
in the machinery or any other exceptional peril in his 
position should not lessen his right to damages, but that 
the responsibility for such defects and dangers should 
rest upon those having the power to remove them. 


The question of German competition with the trade and 
manufacturing interests of Great Britain has aroused much 
exciting controversy in the latter country. Ever since the 
publication of a book entitled “ Made in Germany” a 
certain class of English manufacturers have been antici 
pating ruin to their interests, and many statistical returns 
have been published for the purpose of showing the 
inroads made on British trade by the cheaper goods of 
Germany. It is pointed out that there is a brisk demand 
in England for certain lines of goods in which the home 
manufacturer was supposed to have an undisputed superi- 
ority ; while German exports to Switzerland, Russia, South 
America, and even to some of the British colonies have 
very largely increased during the past few years. These 
facts have caused a vigorous restatement of the views of 
English free traders and fair traders. The party with pro- 
tectionist sympathies have adopted the latter name, and 
urge some concession to the English manufacturer in his 
single-handed struggle against the world. On the other 
hand, the free-trade disciples of Cobden profess to find 
cause of congratulation in the increased sale of German 
products in England, alleging the expensive nature of the 
export bounty system to the German people, and the re- 
sulting cheapness of many lines of imported products. 
Some of these have been used in building up new English 
industries of great profit, giving employment to large num- 
bers of workmen, and creating a valuable export trade. 
Some free-traders are inclined to be alarmed at the pros- 
pect; but, generally speaking, there does not seem to be 
any weakening of the free-trade principles which rule the 
English commercial world. Much stress has been laid 
upon German superiority in industrial education ; numer- 
ous instances are given of factories where trained chem- 
ists are employed in securing the best industrial processes. 
The one immediately practical lesson of the situation 
seems to be the need of the British manufacturer and trader 
to adopt improved methods, so as to place himself on the 
same plane of competition as his more accommodating 
and better-informed rival. 

& 

Mr. Gladstone’s marvelous mental activity since his 
retirement from the Liberal leadership in 1894 has caused 
a partial revival of discussion as to his return to public 
life. There is no serious or general opinion that he will 
do so; but many ask, Where are the evidences of physical 
and mental decay, of lessened interest in the problems of 
politics or theology, of less acute discernment in literary 
and social tendencies? It is doubtful if any two years of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life have been more noted for intellectual 
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energy and product than the last two; and at eighty-seven 
his amazing zest continues unabated. His learned studies’ 
in the works of Bishop Butler have only recently been pub- 
lished ; magazine articles from month to month fall from 
his prolific pen, and the subjects treated show the same 
versatility as well as the same alert and virile thought; in 
capacity for work he seems to be equal to most exacting 
demands. A short time ago the Armenian atrocities nearly 
called him back to Parliament, so intense was his sympathy 
with that suffering people; nor have his convictions on 
that subject since known any change. In fact, though 
out of office, he is still the dominant personality in Eng- 
land, the one to whom the thought and conscience of the 
nation instinctively look as an exemplar of political con- 
duct. Just now there are elements of disunion and dis- 
couragement in the Liberal party which urgently call for 
the strongest leader; and there is no doubt that, if Mr. 
Gladstone should again dare the vicissitudes of public life, 
he would be warmly welcomed back to his old place, even 
if for a very brief term of leadership. He was, at least in 
matters purely political, the trusted keeper of the Noncon- 
formist conscience, while Lord Rosebery has not been very 
successful in retaining the confidence of that commanding 
element in British Liberalism. The common belief as to 
old age and its disabilities will be set over against the 
manifestations which, in Mr. Gladstone’s case, seem to 
refute it; but, so long as these manifestations continue, 
his old friends and former following will inevitably ask, 
Why are not the energy and zeal, which abound in mental 
exertions so varied and severe, available for the reinvigora- 
tion of the Liberal party? 


Arbitration and Workingmen 


_ The question of a permanent tribunal of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain has a deep 
practical interest to the workingmen of both countries. 
There is a general indorsement of arbitration by the 
English and Canadian trade-unions, and a strong senti- 
ment in its favor among our own labor organizations also, 
particularly in the Eastern States. Shortly after the issue 
of the President’s Venezuela Message, the Central Labor 
Union of Boston formally protested against war, indorsed 
arbitration, and appointed a committee to act concurrently 
with the Parliamentary Committee of Labor Unions in 
Great Britain. Other American labor unions also took 
similar action, and the British Parliamentary Committee of 
Labor Unions has repeatedly done so. On July 26 last the 
Congress of ‘T'rades-Unions of the world officially indorsed 
international arbitration, and entered its protest against war. 
The struggle for higher wages is the strongest possible bond 
of union. National differences are largely obliterated by it, 
and the resulting solidarity is a great economic feature of 
the time. As the labor movement has passed from local 
and national to international proportions, we may justly 
expect it to become a much stronger preventive of war 
than it has been in the recent past. Its aims, its methods, 
and the product for a larger share of which it is struggling 
so earnestly are all more or less divested of purely local 
or restricted influences by the interlacings of the world’s 
commerce. The workingmen, or rather their leaders, have 


not been uninstructed observers of the initial successes of 
arbitration, and they naturally forecast the influence of 
still further-successes upon their own lot and prospects. 
They look upon war as the delay or destruction of their 
hopes, see clearly that those who gain by it are the few 
favored capitalists, and fear its disorganizing effect upon 
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those laws of production and exchange whose operation 
must be both general and regular if labor is to reap endur- 
ing benefits. War breaks in upon the tenor and consist- 
ency of these laws. Even the wildness of Anarchistic 
labor unions is moderated by the perception of this. The 
Socialist who wishes to see government the exclusive regu- 
lator of industry is deeply-concerned in securing interna- 
tional arbitration, for tg or against a government thus 
constituted would be most disastrous to his hopes. The 
position and influence gained by labor organization thus 
far cannot, it seems to us, retrograde, because they have 
not been secured by blind experiment or abstract theory. 
They have fought their way through progressive stages, 
each of which presented an issue acutely practical, thereby 
affording a tested leverage for further advancement. We 
do not anticipate that extreme opinions will rule in the 
councils of labor. During the past twenty-five years the 
instances of such control have been only temporary. 
And the present support of international arbitration is a 
proof of sanity and intelligent self-interest reassuring to 
the hopes of mankind. 


The Commonwealth 
ViIl—The Lawyer 


Law has been defined as the expressed will of a superior 
in terms applicable to classes of individuals and classes 
of actions. It thus differs from a command, which is 
_ the expressed will of a superior to an individual person 
and respecting an individual act. But this distinction 
is no longer adequate in democratic America, For in 
democratic America we have, not the will of a superior 
enforced over an inferior, but the will of the people en- 
forced over themselves. Thus with us Law is the expressed 
will of the community acting as an individual. If we 
accept a figure as old at least as Plato, and compare the 
State to an individual, and accept an analysis not less 
ancient and divide the faculties of this community, as of 
the individual, into intellect, sensibilities, and will, then we 
may say that the teachers express the intellect or thoughts 
of the community, the poets and prophets its sensibilities 
and imaginations, or emotions and ideals, and the lawyers, 
including the lawmakers in legislative assemblies, its will 
or resolves. 

It is true that, politically, the majority is superior to the 
minority, and that law in democratic America is the ex- 
pression of the will of the majority. But it is more than 
that. For when the election has taken place and the 
decision is reached, it becomes the decision of the entire 
community. The law is not merely the will of the major- 
ity, to be enforced over and against a minority. This is 
too frequently the case in the Spanish-American Republics, 
and it is for this reason that revolutions or attempted 
revolutions are nearly as frequent as elections in those un- 
fortunate States. But in the United States, when a Repub- 
lican majority enacts a McKinley tariff, the Demegilatic 
minority does not merely submit to the will of a superior. 
The law becomes the will of the entire country, unless by 
regularly constituted and orderly methods it can be chared. 
When, even by the “indecision of the Supreme Court,” 
the Income Tax Law is declared constitutional, the result, 
bitterly as it has been resisted by nearly if not quite half 
the people, is accepted as the will of the Nation, and oppo- 
nents and advocates alike prepare to pay the tax, until, 
by the change of a single judge, it is determined to b®un- 
constitutional, when again the whole Nation accepts the 
decision as the will of the Nation, and we proceed to 
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borrow money and incur a debt for interest amounting to 
millions of dollars—not, indeed, without a murmur, but 
without a thought of resistance. The Nation is a unit; 
and when the discussion is over and the decision is reached, 
whether that decision is expressed by Congress or by the 
Court, that decision is regarded by all classes as the 
expressed will of the Nation. 

Law, then, in a democratic community is the expression 
of the will of the community, and the function of the law- 
yer is to formulate that will, and then to apply it in all the 
complicated transactions of modern life. 

This will of the Nation is expressed by two methods— 
legislative enactment and court decision. The Populists 
complain that’ there are too many lawyers in our legisla- 
tures ; and if the legislative bodies determined the will of 
the people, there would be some reason in this complaint. 
But this is totally to misapprehend the function of a legis- 
lative body in a modern democracy. The legislative body 
does not determine what the law shall be, it simply formu- 
lates in law the decision reached by the people in informal 
discussions and debates. It stands in much the same 
relation to the people that a committee of a Legislative 
Assembly stands to the Assembly. The House of Repre- 
sentatives resolves on a certain course of legislative action 
and sends the matter to a committee which discusses 
details, formulates a measure, and submits it to the House 
for final action. In a somewhat similar manner, in the 
pending election the people will decide in favor of or against 
a protective tariff, and will then leave the House—as a 
kind of larger committee—to determine the details of the 
tariff. The will emanates from the people; the form only 
is left to the legislative body. And it is quite right that a 
majority, and even an overwhelming majority, of the legis- 
lature should be men familiar with law and with the legal 
effect of phraseology, and thus able to put into legal form 
the resolve which the people have reached but cannot in 
mass-meeting formulate. As a man, having determined 
how he will leave his property, employs a lawyer to draft 
a will, so the people, having determined on a given course 
of action, employ a legislature to draft the necessary meas- 
ures to carry their determination into effect. Probably a 
considerable proportion of legal infelicities grow out of 
ignorance of law in the legislatures, and it is a question 
whether the community would not do well to employ in legis- 
lative action more lawyers rather than fewer—whether, for 
example, it would not be well to add to our present legisla- 
tive machinery a permanent body, composed wholly of 
lawyers, to whom all bills should be submitted, and who 
should be empowered to return them to the legislature, 
pointing out defects and suggesting amendments to make 
them more rational and more effective. 

But the will of the community is expressed quite as 
effectively by decisions ot the courts as by acts of legis- 
lature, and such expressions are quite as important and 
far-reaching. The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the early part of this century, that no 
State could grant a monopoly af navigating tidal waters 
within its boundaries to any person, that the navigable 
waters belong to the people of the whole country, and 
must be forever free, probably has exerted as great and as 
beneficent an influence on the destinies of the Nation as 
any single piece of Congressional action, and the influence 
of Daniel Webster in securing that decision was probably 
more influential on the destinies of this country than any- 
thing he ever did as Secretary of State. The decisions of 
the courts constitute what the lawyers well call “a body 
of doctrine,” which is modified almost from day to day, 
and which as truly, though not as directly and immediately, 
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expresses the will of the community as do legislative or 


executive acts. It is customary, in certain quarters, to 
sneer at “court-made law;” but it-is certain that court- 
made law is a more important and probably a more benefi- 
cent factor in our National history than legislative-made 
law. The present tendency is toward biennial, or even tri- 
ennial, sessions of the legislature. But no one proposes 
to diminish thus the sessions of the courts. 

It is not, however, enough to formulate the will of the 
people in accordance with the essential principles of jus- 
tice ; these principles, as expressed in and by that will, 
must be applied to the complicated affairs of modern life. 
That also is the function of the lawyer. He is not an 
idealist. He is not to formulate his own ideals of justice 
in law, nor to apply his own ideals to commercial and 
industrial life. This is the function of the moral and relig- 
ious teacher, who is, or always ought to be, an idealist. 
The lawyer is to take these ideals in so far as they have 
been accepted by the people, and only so far, and formu- 
late them in laws—that is, in expressions of the popular 
will—and app’y them to the individual problems of soci- 
ety. It is as great a mistake to attempt to turn a statute 
into a sermon—that is, to make it represent some ideal of 
righteousness not yet recognized by the public conscience— 
as it would be to turn a sermon into a statute—that is, to 
make it a mere reflection of ideals already recognized and 
resolved upon by the community. Law must always be 
imperfect from the idealist’s point of view, because it neces- 
sarily is, and of right ought to be, not an expression of a 
moral ideal, but the expression of that ideal which the 
popular conscience has recognized and the popular will 
has determined on. And, as between man and man, it is 
not the expression of absolute justice, and cannot be; it 
is the expression of that measure of social justice which 
the existing community in the existing epoch recognizes as 
right and decrees as law. 

Thus the function of the lawyer is to transmute ideals 
into actualities, creed into deed, castles in Spain into 
homely but substantial dwellings in America. And it is 
by the actuality, the deed, the homely dwelling, that the 
community is judged. The state of liberty enjoyed in the 
United States was to be measured in 1854, not by the 
Declaration of Independence and the Fourth of July ora- 
tions, but by the Fugitive Slave Law. We are what we 
do; the Nation is what it does. If the poets and prophets 
are the architects of the Nation, the lawyers are its makers 
and builders. 


Guardian Angels 


Beset by banditti or beasts on wild roads, or creeping 
by wild coasts in frail barks, old-time travelers piously 
committed their safe-keeping to the invisible powers of their 
guardian deity. With the increasing organization of life 
in modern progress, God’s life-preserving powers are in- 
creasingly revealed to sight. The ancient form of hope is 
still retained: “ He shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways.” But the heavenly powers 
to which this hope looks up become more and more mani- 
festly embodied around us. 

The Biblical thought which reckons the winds among 
the angels of God reckons as equally such all the human 
servants of mankind. The man on the lookout, the com- 
mander on the bridge, the engineer amid the machinery, 
are among the angels to whom Providence gives charge 
over us to keep us in the ocean way. And over these are 
guardians of higher rank—archangels, let us say—the 
manager of the line, the government inspector, the Board 
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of Trade, engaged in enforcing the conditions of our safety. 
We spted along the rails in the darkest night with confi- 
dence, for the track-walker has gone before us; the eye of 
the engine-driver, with hand on lever, is watching over the 
road in the headlight’s glare; and the work of these 
watchers also is watched by those above them. At every 
port of entry stands for us a guardian angel at quarantine, 
under the direction of his superior at the seat of govern- 
ment, and the angel of pestilence retreats before him. 

This life-preserving process of civilization is the issue 
of the all-energizing Spirit of God, embodying an ever- 
increasing measure of knowledge and skill, prudence and 
vigilance, in the developing organization of life and its 
service. We depend no more on celestial angels to lift us 
over stones, but require terrestrial angels to roll the stones 
away. Divine Providence, as we learn, is not to be seen 
or sought in emergencies so much as it is in the forestall- 
ing of emergencies through the increasing orderliness of 
life, and its rule by more and more of that law which 
secures the order of the universe. 

The besetting error of our thought is in separating the 
currents of human agency from their divine springs. Our 
constant need is the habitual recognition of God in his 
world and his immediate agency in all that tends to the 
better regulation of personal or social life. In this view 
of things is a practical lesson of self-respect and conscience 
in duty for every one who is filling even the lowest place 
among those angels of God who keep ward over human 
welfare ; a lesson also of respectful regard for their per- 
sons and their functions on the part of all who find safety 
under their charge. 

® 


The Teaching of Tragedy 


No characters appeal more powerfully to the imagination 
than those impressive figures about whom the literature 
of tragedy moves—figures associated with the greatest 
passions and the most appalling sorrows. The well-. 
balanced man, who rises step by step through discipline 
and work to the highest place of influence and power, is 
applauded and admired; but the heart of the world goes 
out to those who, like C£dipus, are overmatched by a fate 
which pursues with relentless step, or, like Hamlet, are 
overweighted with tasks too heavy or too terrible for them. 
Agamemnon, (Edipus, Orestes, Hamlet, Lear, Pére Goriot, 
are supreme figures in that world of the imagination in 
which the poets have endeavored both to reflect and to 
interpret the world as men see it and act in it. 

The essence of tragedy is the collision between the indi- 
vidual will, impulse, or action, and society in some form of 
its organization, or those unwritten laws of life which we 
call the laws of God. The tragic character is always a 
lawbreaker, but not always a criminal ; he is, indeed, often 
the servant of a new idea which sets him, as in the case of 
Giordano Bruno, in opposition to an established order of 
knowledge ; he is sometimes, as in the case of Socrates, a 
teacher of truths which make him a menace to lower con- 
ceptions of citizenship and narrower ideas of personal life 
or he is, as in the case of Othello and Paoli, the victim of 
passions which overpower the will and throw the whole life 
out of relation to its moral and social environment. The 
interest with which the tragic character is always invested 
is due not only to the exceptional experience in which the. 
tragic situation always culminates, but also to the self- 
surrender which precedes the penalty and the expiation. 

There is a fallacy at the bottom of the admiration we feel 
when a rich nature throws restraint of any kind to the winds 
and gives itself up wholly to some impulse or passion— 
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the fallacy of supposing that by a violent break with exist- 
ing conditions freedom can be secured; and the world 
loves freedom even when it is too slothful or too cowardly 
to pay the price which it exacts. That admiration arises, 
however, from a sound instinct—the instinct which makes 
us love both power and self-sacrifice, even when the first is 
ill-directed and the second wasted. The vast majority of 
men are content to do their work quietly and in obscurity, 
with no disclosure of originality, freshness, or force; they 
obey law, conform to custom, respect the conventionalities 
of their age; they appear to be lacking in representative 
quality ; they are, apparently, the faithful and uninteresting 
drudges of society. There are, it is true, a host of com- 
monplace persons in every generation, who perform unin- 
teresting tasks in a mechanical spirit; but it must not be 
inferred that a man is either craven or cowardly because 
he does not break from the circle in which he finds him- 
self and make a bold and picturesque rush for freedom ; it 
may be that freedom is to be won for him in the silent and 
faithful doing of the work which lies next him ; it is certain 
that the highest power and the noblest freedom are secured, 
not by the submission which fears to fight, but by that 
which accepts the discipline for the sake of the mastery 
which is conditioned upon it. 

There are, however, conditions which no man can con- 
trol and which are in their nature essentially tragic, and 
men and women who are involved in these conditions can- 
not elude a fate for which they are not responsible and 
from which they cannot escape. This was true of many of 
the greatest characters in classical tragedy, and it is true 
also of many of the characters in modern tragedy. The 
world looks with bated breath on a struggle of the noblest 
heroism, in which men and women, matched against over- 
whelming social forces, bear their part with sublime and 
unfaltering courage, and by the completeness of their self- 
surrender assert their sovereignty even in the hour when 
disaster seems to crush and destroy them. To these strik- 
ing figures, isolated by the greatness of their fate, the 
heart of the world has always gone out as to the noblest of 
its children. Solitary in the possession of some new con- 
ception of duty or of truth, separated from the mass of their 
fellows by that lack of sympathy which springs from imper- 
fect comprehension of higher aims or deeper insight, these 
sublime strugglers against ignorance, prejudice, caste, and 
power become the heroes and martyrs of the race; they 
announce the advent of new conceptions of social order 
and individual rights ; they incarnate the imperishable soul 
of humanity in its long and terrible endeavor to bring the 
institutions and the ideas of men into harmony with a 
higher order of life. 

The tragic element has, therefore, many ,aspects—some- 
times lawless and destructive, sometimes self-sacrificing 
and instructive ; but its illustration in literature in any 
form is not only profoundly interesting, but profoundly 
instructive as well. In no other literary form is the stuff 
of which life is made wrought into such commanding fig- 
ures ; in no other form are the deeper possibilities of life 
brought into such clear view; in no other form are the 
fundamental laws of life disclosed in a light at once so 
searching and so beautiful in its revealing power. If all 
the histories were lost and all the ethical discussions 
forgotten, the moral quality of life and the tremendous 
significance of character would find adequate illustration 
in the great tragedies. They lay bare the very heart of 
man under all historic conditions; they make us aware of 
the range of his experiences; they uncover the depths by 
which he is surrounded. They enable us to see, in light- 
ning flashes, the undiscovered territory which incloses the 
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little island on which we live ; they light up the mysterious 
background of invisible forces against which we play our 
parts and work out our destiny. 

To the student of literature, who strives not only to enjoy 
but to comprehend, tragedy brings all the materials for a 
deep and genuine education. Instead of a philosophical 
or ethical statement of principles, it offers living illustration 
of ethical law as revealed in the greatest deeds and the 
most heroic experiences ; it discloses the secret of the age 
which created it, for in no other literary form are the fun- 
damental conceptions of a period so deeply involved or so 
clearly set forth. The very springs of Greek character are 
uncovered in the Greek tragedies; and the tremendous 
forces liberated by the Renaissance are nowhere else so 
strikingly brought to light as in that group of tragedies 
which were produced in so many countries, by so many 
men, at the close of that momentous epoch. When litera- 
ture runs mainly to the tragic form, it may be assumed that 
the spiritual force of the race has expressed itself afresh, 
and that a race, or a group of races, has passed through 
one of those searching experiences which bring men again 
face to face with the facts of life; for the production of 
tragedy involves thought of such depth, insight of such 
clearness, and imaginative power of such quality and 
range that it is possible, on a great scale, only when the 
springs of passion and action have been profoundly stirred. 
The appearance of tragedy marks, therefore, those moments 
when men manifest, without calculation or restraint, all the 
power that is in them ; and into no other literary form is the 
vital force poured so lavishly. It is the instinctive recognition 
of this unveiling of the soul of man which gives the tragedy 
such impressiveness even when it is haltingly represented 
on the stage, and which subdues the imagination to its 
mood when the solitary reader comes under its spell. The 
life of the race is sacred in those great passages which 
record its sufferings; and nothing makes us so aware of 
our unity with our kind in all times and under all circum- 
stances as the community of suffering in which, actively or 
passively, all men share. | 

In the tragedy the student of literature is brought into 
the most intimate relation with his race in those moments 
when its deepest experiences are laid bare ; he enters into 
its life when that life is passing through its most moment- 
ous passages ; he is present in those hidden places where 
it confesses its highest hopes, reveals its most terrible pas- 
sions, suffers its most appalling punishments, and passes 
on, through anguish and sacrifice, to its new day of thought 
and achievement. 
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The Cuckoo and the Sparrow 


The Hungarian Millennial and its Significance 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson 


The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 
—King Lear. 


HE world’s-fair idea has lost much of its pres- 
tige. It has degenerated from a show to a 
side-show. Big and small cities, provincial 
and ambitious, have industriously belittled it. 
Commerce has found it only too useful, and 
made it an advertising medium. In France, 
decided of late has been the sense of public 

satiety of world-shows. In the organization of the Fair 

now proposed for 1900 a steady current of criticism and 
even of objection has been progressing from the first 
announcements. There has risen often a cry of “ Plus 
des Expositions!’”’ Indeed, it is not likely that the vast 
Paris incident, even if it mature as successfully as is 
likely, will close for a long term the series of really 
national shows that began with London’s Crystal Palace. 
Nevertheless, the summer now closing brought not only 
the Swiss National Exposition—amply deserving its devel- 
opmentand successas the first complete presentation of what 
the Cantonal Republic is doing in every department of its 
civilization and industry—but along with that another Na- 
tional Exposition of unsurpassed interest and claim upon 
the world’s notice. From the flat marge of the Danube 
and the superb circuit of Hungary’s own Budapest, from 
the “‘ most beautiful city of the world,” there has loomed up, 
since May, a magnificent spectacle in history, geography, 
commerce, manufactures, in the arts and the sciences, in 
literature, and in a sectional life of wonderful individuality. 
And therewith something has been seen of deeper interest 
than “‘ exhibits” at any Fairanywhere. As one has studied 
this Hungarian National Exposition during three long 
months of summer-time vigor—nor is its end yet come—the 
stately domes decreed by the Magyars become impressive 
beyond all the beauty of their architecture. More than any 

Exposition, indeed, is this show of Hungary a Commemora- 

tion. That was announced as its raison d’étre. More than 

any Commemoration, it is a prophecy. In the mind of the 

Magyar, just at present, Ossa piled on Pelion would hardly 

be a proud enough site for the Fair, in view of what it 

means tohim. Even the wandering outsider, the casual vis- 
itor, intelligent in the course of events in the Hun-land since 

1867, cannot fail strongly to realize in the gorgeous spec- 

tacle of the Vardsliget the end, or nearly the end, of a long 

course, “a waiting race,” as the turfmen say. The advent of 

Arpad the Great, the dignity of the Thousand Years of 

Hunnish history, were undoubtedly to be lauded in this event. 

So intending, well might rise Budapest’s new Parliament 

House and the magnificent supplementary edifices; to say 

nothing of the Exposition’s structures. Well might be set 

up the Pantheonic Arch and the Seven Arpad Memorials 
of the frontiers, with all grace of sculpture and strength of 
stone. Well may be opened in the latter days of the millen- 
nial year such a work as the great Ship Railway at Orsova. 
Nor less rightfully, as mere memorials, can be started into 
their lavish helpfulness the costly foundations that relate 
to education, science, art, and charity, and hundreds of 
other funds, created in a glow of pride over the past 
and in confidence in the time coming. It has been none 
too high a compliment that the whole Austrian Imperial 

Court and Government, the venerable Franz Josef at its 

head, have paid in their visits from Vienna’s less beautiful 

demesne—taking part in incident upon incident since last 

May. No people in Europe can outrival such: a page of 

national story as is this of the Huns which they are sum- 

ming up in 1896. No other chapter of world-history is 
quite like it. 

But more than with the emotion due to such a retrospect 
is the Magyar heart beating with a sense of the symbolism 
of all his Fair as to the future of his land. His show means 


the resurrection of an ancient nation, the triumph of a 
singular, potent, and amazingly vital race. The Expositionat 
Budapest foreshadows—let us say foreblazons—what soon 
should be Hungarian dominancy recognized in Hungary’s 
limits, and beyond them almost whithersoever it will. 
Show hides more than it shows. Merely outward splendors 
are like the illuminating of a town on the return of a great 
leader with his battered legions—victors in a long cam- 
paign of ups and downs, winners in a final onset of perse- 
verance and courage. What are the candles and trans- 
parencies compared with the fights? The Kaiser comes 
from Austria—a geographical term, not a political one of 
the least importance—to visit his Magyar subjects. He 
comes, not as ‘‘ Emperor of Austria,” but only as King of 
Old Hungary, of New Hungary. The Magyar nation, in 
receiving him, receives a sovereign to whom it yields homage 
only because he has accepted the homage. No voice has 
called “ Hoch” to him as Emperor, but only “ Eljen” as 
King. Informally independent of Austria’s control as to 
citizenship, legislation, commerce, and even as to language 
(save by its own grace), the Magyar to-day looks toward the 
next step—formal independence. Her eighteen millions of 
people have long been the predominant race in the Confed- 
eration. Now they surge toward—supremacy. Faster and 
faster has glided toward such a goal the Pannorian car. 
Austria strove to check it with all her power, before the signal 
year of 1867. She has certainly done whatever she could 
to the same end since then. In vain—nor has any other 
State in the ill-glued, unhomogeneous Confederation been 
in a position to stay this progress of Hungary’s potency. 
Bohemia might be expected to assert’itself successfully in 
the same way ; but, clogged with faction, she has stood still, 
or done worse. Hungary has smothered its internecine 
strife, to be free for the general effort at independence. 
It has its reward. If no giant chariot from beyond its 
frontiers crashes into the Magyar automobile, the next 
generation will find it arrived. Magyar children now in 
cradles will have to be taught how Vienna was a capital. 
for ‘heir nation’s administration once upon a time, as well 
as of “im Reichsrath vertretenen Lander’’—the ‘“coun- 
tries having representation in the National Diet.” In 
homelier figure, the Magyar bucket has been rising in 
the well just as the only bucket in counterbalance has 
been going down. Vienna, rich, dissolute, effete, is 
to-day of diminished significance in Austro-Hungarian 
affairs. That small and relatively inconspicuous State, 
which has by name dominated Central Europe, has now 
a dangerously open chance of becoming merely a minor 
member of the great Hungarian Empire, of a Hungarian 
Confederation, now defining itself. We have all read those 
bragging Latin words, cut in stone in such plain sight in 
Vienna, telling even this decade that “It is for Austria to 
Rule the Whole World.” Never were they true—or wise. 
But one cannot now mock the Magyar for his belief that 
it is for Hungary to outrule an Austrian Confederation, 
and perhaps in much more. Certainly this hour is one 
in which we can believe that political shrewdness, patience, 
tact, self-sacrifice, and patriotism on the part of Hungary’s 
statesmen have succeeded in a degree the consequences of 
which may be enormous—-may change much of the face of 
European affairs. 

To lay weight on this richer meaning of the Budapest 
Exposition seems just, even at the cost of descriptive par- 
agraphs. Hundreds and thousands of Americans have 
seen for themselves, and will not need words to recall, its 
resplendent showiness. In this essential trait beyond 
doubt it is the most picturesque and representative world’s 
fair offered the globe-trotter since the Parisian one of 
1889. It has been organized by a people with a genius 


for organizing, a genius for system. The Varosliget, the 
chief park-ground of Budapest, familiar under ordinary 
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conditions to our traveling compatriots, has furnished a 
spacious and convenient site. Natural features seem 
made on purpose. The approach has been no less than 
the most palatial street in the whole list of great streets 
in great capitals—the famous Andrassy Ut. Ten years’ 
work have brought into the Exhibition area no fewer 
than one hundred and sixty buildings, ocqupying a 
million and a quarter square feet. Endless is their vari- 
ety and beauty. On an island, connected with the main 
circuit, has risen, in especial, a collection of structures 
wholly historic in effect. They give the wandering spec- 
tator a vivid, comprehensive idea of the advance of 
national architecture in Magyardom, through the days of 
pre-Roman and Roman phases until this latter period of 
Ybl, Pollak, and Steind]. And these same superbly con- 
trasted edifices have offered quite other contents than 
buffets for buns and beer, or tables and chairs for idlers. 
An astonishing assemblage of relics has been their charge. 
Nothing has been lacking in the national object-lesson. 
The young Magyar school-boy or school-girl could—and 
did—spend hours in museum-like displays as to every 
epoch of his great race’s existence. He could pass onward 
through the stone or bronze utensils of its prehistoric life, 
its Latin civilization, souvenirs of the Province of Panno- 
nia, of the times of the Ottoman wars, of medizval days, 
of the years now smiling upon a land of such amazing 
natural richness and with such geographic aid to rule itself 
without interference from other peoples. In June, too, 
souvenirs yet more impressive were shown to all—to add 
fuel to the fire of national pride in antiquity, already 
sufficiently hot. The Sacred Crown of Hungary was 
brought forth—a diadem notable among all Europe’s his- 
toric ones; presented in the year 1000 by Pope Sylvester 
the Second, for crowning Hungary’s first kingly ruler, 
Stephen 1. The ancient sword, the orb, the scepter, the 
age-worn mantle, were exhibited with it. This regal dis- 
play was made for three days in the Coronation Church. 
It is not exaggeration to say that the nation to whom it 
spoke so eloquently reverenced it with tears and on their 
knees. Hungarian men of state, withal, are not likely to 
forget that early, remote debt their people owe to the 
Papacy—any more than their modern debts to Francis 
Deak, to Szecheny, to Beust, to Tisza, to Andrassy, to 
Banffy. 

And, to continue a brief overlooking of the Exposition 
itself—the visitor has been able to turn from the very old 
to the very new. If he be a Hungarian, it would only 
stir his heart with higher delight than curiosity brings. 
Before him have stretched the avenues, endless and humming 
and dangerous, of the Hall of Machines. There all the huge 
industries that keep Magyar capital in circulation, in and 
out of Budapest, are epitomized. ‘They are hardly more 
unresting, more vehement, than the energy of this rushing, 
incessantly busy Hunnish race. After a survey of mechan- 
ics, one passes on toward Halls of Agriculture, Public 
Instruction, Horticulture, of science applied to every in- 
dustrial necessity. He goes on—through the bewilder- 
ing Art exhibit ; the sculptures, the canvases of a thousand 
painters, whereof Munkacsy or Piloty indeed are but 
two representatives. And to these departments of the 
great show succeed Transportation, Practical Hygiene, 
Mines and Mineralogy, War and Marine Exhibits, the Bos- 
nian Industries, Navigation and Railway, and so on, in an 
endless catalogue. To list the hundred and sixty Budapest 
buildings would be a matter of more columns than most 
journals could conveniently sacrifice. One cannot, how- 
ever, pass without more than a word of charmed retrospect 
the wonderfully successful counterpart of a typical Mag- 
yar village, with all its daily life, with every structure, oc- 
cupation, costume, and incident usually visible or occurring. 
In this much was arranged beforehand. But many matters, 
grave and gay, have come of their own course as the Ex- 
position’s weeks have progressed; and there have been 
courtships, weddings, births and birthdays, feasts and fights 
wholly @ /improvisée. ‘The semi-genuine “ Swiss Village ” 
of the concurrent Geneva Exposition above mentioned (a 
detail of it that, by the by, is announced for exhibition in 
the United States) has been admirable. This Hungarian 
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semblance of village existence has surpassed it. Nor 
could the sightseer fail to be fascinated by another mere 
corner of the Show—a painstaking likeness of Ancient 
Buda, as was the city when the Turk was its lord and mas- 
ter; a presentment of perfect effect by a committee of 
archzologists and architects, arranged in the adjoining Zoo- 
logical Park, near the Varosliget. This exhibit, if one may 
so call it, was the more acceptable and piquant, inasmuch as 
Buda possesses few suggestions of the epoch of Muslim 
rule. The curious tomb of Gul Baba, at Roszhagy, is 
almost the sole survival of Mohammedan occupation—a 
spot still a pilgrim resort for European Islam. 

So has gone, and at this September writing goes on, the 
great Hungarian Fair. Itisa pageant, a spectacle of unlimited 
bustle, color, brilliancy, and effect, a historic picture-book, 
a triumph, a challenge to the future. By night its illu- 
minations, its moving crowds, its masses of luminosity or 
shadow, the music of its hundred Magyar bands playing 
czardas—that are czardas and not diluted imitations—its 
starry skies and rose-perfumes— it has been taken to one’s 
heart as the Fairest of the Fair. 

But out of it shines and flashes all that more portentous 
splendor above indicated. Tnis people are surprising the 
outer world—which has recked too little ofthem. They are 
destined soon to surprise it much more. The American, 
on an average, has needed thorough object-teaching about 
Hungary. He has gone away from Budapest this summer 
feeling as if he had suddenly discovered a new race. He 
did not understand till now a world which he has observed 
in this city of nearly three-quarters of a million people. Let 
him go further into Magyarland. Let him get a cursory 
idea of its teeming cities and industrious villages. Let 
him view its grain-fields by the square mile, its vineyards 
and rose-gardens by the square acre, its whirling factories 
and huge foundries, its chateaux of an infinite variety and 
princely dignity, its vividly contrasted localities. Then let 
him reflect on the consequences of national independence 
and dominancy in Central Europe of such a folk. 

When, in June, the Millennial Parliament marched in high 
procession into the new Parliament House, it was not only 
the first thousandth-year assembly of the sort in the world’s 
history. It was the setting down of the national foot to 
move or not to move it, as shall choose the Magyar; not 
Vienna nor any other outer center of government. The 
smaller State that, by a strange series of historic incidents, 
has been heading the Austro-Hungarian Confederacy is dis- 
tanced. What are you going to do with these people ? What 
can one doto hamper sucha gifted, practical, energetic nation, 
arrayed—to all intents and purposes—against decadent or 
unequal rivals in its struggle to succeed? Do? Nothing— 
except let it have its own way, go on, whithersoever it will, 
toward honor and power. Oh, these Yankees of Europe |! 
What could, who could, beat them in their great, their 
skillful game! Not the lethargic Austrian, to-day master- 
ing a curious group of tributaries or allies with the help 
chiefly of personal affection toward an old and revered 
sovereign. After his death may be expected a condition 
in Austrian affairs very like chaos. Avoiding Austrian 
bureaucracy, yet well administered, self-centered but always 
taking ideas from other nations, getting ever wider awake 
as Austria has dozed, Hungary has her fate in her own 
hands. Like the proverbial cuckoo, growing bigger and 
bigger in the sparrow’s nest, the Hun race has now decided 
to occupy it and to keep house in it for itself. The sparrow 
has not even been a kind nurse and provider; and as the 
cuckoo has, in spite of that, grown lustily, the sparrow- 
brood are ill pleased. Turn and turn about is fair play in 
politics as ina humbler game. But it is hard to be elbowed 
in one’s own house. 

“Oh dear, yes,” exclaimed an old Viennese ex-diplomat 
a few weeks ago, in commenting to me on all this Hungarian 
revivification, ‘‘ Buda-Pest and the Magyars! They have 
quite flown over (idergefliige/t) our Austrian heads. Aut / 
do not see what we can do.”’ In his last sentence there is an 
attitude of mind expressed that epitomizes helpless Austrian 
dissent. The Magyar’s quiet determination to recover 
and to preserve his own racial powers, his language, his 
autonomy, bears now an amazing fruit. At least it is 
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amazing to the less intelligent in what has been going on 
and on. He has meant to make the most of himself and 
of things, to make the most of every natural and national 
resource. And at the same time he would adopt every handy 
hint from outside, meet everybody else half-way, if inter- 
est advises. For everything that cuts him off from others 
by nature, he has compensated—by not being chauvinistic. 
His splendid language, that of his rich litérature, which he 
adores, is no bar. He takes pains to have each child know 
the tongues and writings of others. And as to industries— 
the bourgeois Magyar, the aristocratic Magyar, alike they 
have the passion for work, work, work. Every hundred 
florins must get its per cent. with these men. Viennese 
nobility, too effete where commerce comes directly into 
play, is beaten by the energy of these eastward folk. The 
Hunnish spirit of conquest vents itself in tillage and superb 
commercial establishments. The Hun no longer pillages 
and burns. He outdoes. The marauding has given place 
to manufactures. The most disdainful, blue-blooded, ex- 
clusive, amiable, charming nobility in all Europe has a flair 
as keen as a Jew’s or an Armenian’s for a good specula- 
tion. The Magyar dotes on pleasure—and on dividends. 
He will go a mile for a good opera—or a good bargain. 
Religion and finance are in his bone and blood. And so 
are in daily evidence the great industries of each large 
town, the finest railway system in the world, the outcome 
in a hundred directions of a rapid, restless, aggressive, 
audacious temperament. All Hungary is in a fever of 
industry and success. 

Such, then, has been the grave and absorbingly interest- 
ing significance of Hungary’s National and Millennial Ex- 
position of 1896. Who runs may read. As wrote M. 
Lepelletier a while ago: “ Par son activité commerciale, 
agricole, industrielle, par son d-faut de fanatismes reli- 
gieux, par sa vaillance traditionelle, par sa combativite 
héréditaire, par sa chevelaresque fidclité aux coutumes 
nationales . . . la Jeune Hongrie, fille des cavaliers huns, 
apparadit comme une nation de l’avenir. Eljen pour le 
Jeune Hongrie !” 

“‘Eljen,” indeed! The hour is one of confidence that 
wins sympathy. But earlier in this recognition of happy 
events and time has been written one word—* if.” - If! 
Nothing now is said by any neighbor- Power of Europe to 
jar on Hungary’s joyous celebration. Better wait? Is 
that the thought? Better not light a death’s head at so 
fair a feast? Is this the policy of some of its guests? 
Ah, amiable and concurrent sentiment! Let us hope that 
it be continued. But still the words “ if” and “ hope” 
seem to pass on toward the North. They wander, espe- 
cially echoless and unanswered, from the land of the hated 
Slav—of the Bear and the Czar. 


A Hidden Tragedy 


By Caroline A. Creevey 


They are going on all around us, in a wor.d as real as 
our own, for the most part unsuspected, because attended 
by no cry of suffering which can reach our ears. I hap- 
pened to see one the other day. 

I was passing along a dirt sidewalk, a place carefully 
dug up, rolled, and kept free from weeds. A motionless 
grasshopper lay on the walk, and two parallel, . zigzag 
tracks extended from it to the edge of the path. The grass- 
hopper was breathing, but it exhibited no other sign of 
life. Lest some one should step on the hapless insect, I 
poked it off the walk with my parasol, saying, “ You poor 
thing! Are you sick? What is the matter with you?” 

I walked on. Returning, half an hour later, I was 
struck by observing the sick grasshopper back in the 
middle of the path, another irregul.r double trail extending 
from it tothe edge of the grass. ‘* This is curious,” I said. 
‘*T must find out whit it means.” 

I sat down on the grass to watch. “All of Nature's 
secrets will unfold to those who sit down in her presence 
and watch,” I repeated to myself—a quotation, I think, 
from Thoreau. 
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Presently I discovered, about two feet from the grass- 
hopper, a hole in the dirt, which a blue digger-wasp was 
excavating. The situation began to dawn on me, and to 
increase in interest. ‘‘ Here is one of those insect trage- 
dies,” I said. The wasp was most industrious. I could 
not help contrasting her tireless movements with those of 
a man who works around my place. ‘“ Evidently this is a 
job worker, not a day laborer,” I said. 

She brought up l/ittle balls of earth with her two short 
fore legs. She backed up and out of the hole, and tossed 
the pellets under her. Thus a half-circle of earth, a tiny 
mound, grew around the hole. Seeing this, the insect 
scratched along the mound, and tossed the earth further 
back. After that she kept a level surface about the hole, 
stepping back two or three inches with her load of earth. 

So lightly and dexterously were these diggings disposed 
of that not an atom of earth fell back into the cavity as the 
wasp trotted up and down. Now she brought up larger 
balls, as big as a pea, evidently taxing her full strength. 
They were always held by the fore legs, the head assisting, 
thrown back under the body, and dispersed with light 
touches of the back feet. 

Suddenly the wasp stopped as if a thought had struck 
her. She rose into the air and took a few flying circles. 
She fixed her cruel eyes on the benumbed grasshopper. 
Yes, it was there all right, but she would fetch it nearer. 
She flew to it, sat astride of it, and, seizing its head with 
her two fore feet, walked with her other legs, two on each 
side. Here was a manifest advantage in having many legs. 
Two of them could serve as hands, and still one could be 
a quadruped. ‘The grasshopper’s limp hind legs, the hop- 
pers, trailing in the sand, produced the parallel lines which 
I had first observed. Having brought her burden a few 
inches nearer to the hole, the wasp left it and went on with 
her digging. After that she alternated between deepening 
the grave and bringing the victim nearer. At length the 
hole was deep enough to satisfy the wasp. It was two and 
a half inches down, about the size of my thumb. Once 
more she took a flying tour of inspection, then sat astride 
the grasshopper, and walked it till its head overhung the 
hole. Then she backed down, seized the big insect by the 
head, and pulled it after her. Both were hidden from view 
for perhaps two minutes. A significant silence reigned 
above. I knew that the wasp was laying an egg in the 
other insect’s body. Presently she emerged and began 
filling up the grave. Facing away from it, she caught par- 
ticles of earth and threw them under her, invariably, plump 
into the hole. Then she faced about, crawled down, and 
with her head adjusted and packed the earth, keeping up, 
meanwhile, a curious buzzing sound. This, I fancied, was 
a song of fierce triumph and exultation. “ Lie still there, 
you big thing! You can’t get away! Youcan’t! I’ve 
got you!” 

The wasp scratched and tossed and poked a long time, 


‘till the hole existed no more, and the earth around was 


smoothed and leveled. Captain Kidd’s treasure was not 
more securely buried than was that living grasshopper, 
destined to serve as food for the wasp larva when it should 
emerge from the egg, and until, its perfect growth being 
attained and its wings formed, it could dig itself out of the 
ground. 

Then the wasp calmly lifted her wings, circled about the 
spot a few times, and flew away. 

Is not this as cruel a deed as any we read of among 
men in the Dark Ages? 

And overhead, along the path, hundreds of feet pass 
daily, heedless of like insect tragedies which are being 
enacted two inches below. 

Why did I not dig up and set the grasshopper free? 
Well, I thought about it, but wouldn’t that be interfering 
with nature? Every digger-wasp comes into being by the 
sacrifice of another creature’s life. I hoped that the vic- 
tim, paralyzed, drugged by the poison of the sting, would 
be rendered unconscious of suffering to the bitter end. If 
I should release it, vitality might never return. Besides, I 
was forced to admire the grace and dexterity with which 
the wasp had dug that hole. Her pitiless energy, her 
I did 


untiring, calm intentness, were like relentless fate. 
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not like to spoil so fine a piece of work. And behind it 
all lay the maternal instinct. 

The grasshopper was clearly several times the size and 
weight of the wasp. 


God is Love 
By the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon 


“The idea which men have of God,” said a thoughtful 
writer, “is the most important of all influences on their 
religious character and tone of mind. They become as 
what they worship. If justice, Jews; if goodness, Chris- 
tians. When men think of God chiefly as the Supreme 
Mind, they are philosophic; when chiefly as the Supreme 
Will, they are superstitious ; regarding him as a Sovereign, 
they strive to be his servants; as a Father, his sons.”’ 

We can feel the truth of this view. 

(I.) It is inevitable that our main thought of God should 
color our religious life, and through it our ordinary life 
among men. The quality of our service will differ with 
the relationship we bear to those we serve. If we are 
afraid of them, we shall be timid, scrupulous in all work 
which comes under their eye, and along with our dread we 
shall cherish a subtle dislike. If we expect to win some- 
thing from them, we shall be ostentatious in little acts of 
exaggerated service, and we shall catch ourselves acting as 
though we were challenging attention to the quality or 
quantity of our service. If we love them, all timidity and 
artifice will pass away. Simplicity of feeling will help 
forward single-mindedness of conduct. We shall serve 
with zeal, completeness, and trustworthiness because we 
love. It is true that love exercises a purifying influence 
over service. 

It is, therefore, no small influence for good upon the 
human character when the relationship between God and 
man is that of Love. We do not render service to a task- 
master. We do not seek to be good out of fear, which 
means that we have no real love for good. We do not seek 
to be good for the sake of reward, for love’s service is 
given for love’s sake, and not for fee or gain. To know, 
therefore, that God is Love is to have in possession a 
thought and truth which, if we give it full play, tends to 
purify the dispositions, desires, and motives of our nature. 
When we pray that God would cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, we are not 
praying for a magical result. Weare praying for the power 
which in its very nature does purify the heart; for we are 
praying for the cleansing power of that love of God which 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. | 

The same thought may reach us in another way. God 
is Love. God therefore desires for us the very best that 
can be. He cannot wish us ill, but only good. ‘“ Love 
worketh no ill to its neighbor,” said St. Paul; therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. And Love worketh no ill 
to its children. Therefore God can only seek man’s high- 
est good, and man’s highest good is in character. All 
other good is only good in seeming, or good transient. 
Wealth is only good in seeming, knowledge is only good in 
transition; but character abides, while knowledge and 
prophecy vanish away. And this abiding good, called char- 
acter, is the good which God desires for his children. 
be perfect as our Father is perfect is the end of life. Thus 
we reach the same thought—God who is Love seeks the 
purifying and elevation of our characters. The gift of an 
inward and abiding Spirit, or the helping of our thoughts 
and desires into higher levels, is the work of his love. When 
we understand and lay hold of this, our hearts are purified 
by faith. 

To understand that God is Love, and to realize that his 
Love seeks and must seek our highest good, and that this 
good is in our spiritual resemblance to God our Father, is 
to take hold of a principle which enlightens our eyes as we 
look out on life 

(II.) The enlightenment of life through love. 

It need not be denied that there are many enigmas in 
life. There are dark vicissitudes whose meaning we seek 
to penetrate. There are puzzling problems for which we 
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vainly seek an answer. Who can ‘understand why pain 
falls on the innocent, and, as it sometimes seems, the heav- 
iest penalty on those who have not sinned the most? Who 
can explain why disease should descend trom generation to 
generation? why the fathers should eat sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth be set on edge? It would be vain to 
pretend to answer these and a hundred other questions 
which the sorrows, griefs, and pangs of humanity suggest. 
But two things need to be remembered, which, if they do 
not give answers to these hard questions, yet lift some- 
what their burden. 

1. Love must seek the highest good. The highest good 
is greatness, purity, goodness of character. The highest 
good is therefore spiritual—not physical, not intellectual. 
Now, the bulk of the difficult questions touch physical or 
intellectual problems. The ills that flesh is heir to and the 
mental perplexities awakened by strange questions press 
heaviest upon us. We cannot, because of physical limita- 
tion and infirmity, do all that we wish. We cannot, be- 
cause of the boundlessness of the universe and the weak 
pinions of reason, explore all knowledge and bring back 
answers to all questions. But meanwhile the opportunities 
of goodness, kindness, and truth lie at our door. It is not 
possible to escape the boundaries of the flesh or to break 
the bars of thought; but it is possible to cherish good and 
loving thoughts. It is possible to live a life which is gov- 
erned by the law of love and to carry the law of kindness 
in our lips. Body and mind may complain that their scope 
is limited, but love’s hour is always present. 

Now, love’s scope is best seen in hours of trial and pain. 
Women’s love—on which poets and novelists were wont to 
enlarge, till with modern romance women’s love became a 
baser theme—women’s love was seen in its most brilliant 
colors in the hour of need. Then the capricious and way- 
ward woman became a ministering angel. In other words, 
grief and pain were the fields of love. In these was love 
made manifest. Similarly the nobler qualities of character 
reveal themselves in hours of emergency and danger. 
Courage asserts itself in the hour of peril—on the battle- 
field and on the sinking deck ; humanity and presence of 
mind in the midst of panic and risk—in the outbreaking 
of the fire or in the hospital ward. Does it not seem as 
though the finer aspects of character would have had little 
scope except in a world where pain and peril existed? Now 
these finer qualities do not appear only in moments of sud- 
den heroism. They are sometimes and more often seen 
in the quiet fidelity and prolonged patience of love, in the 
ministry of devoted and self-denying lives. The poorest 
cottage and the most wretched garret can often tell tales 
of unmarked and generous ministry. Lifelong tests are 
more severe, though perhaps not so brilliant, as momentary 
tests. To plunge into the ocean and save a drowning 
child, to climb the burning building and snatch some terror- 
stricken woman from the flames, to suck the poison from 
the malignant throat, are acts of heroism, noble and worthy 
—we rightly yield homage to those who achieve them. But 
to give up much that life holds dear, to sacrifice ambition, 
ease, home comfort, for the sake of an invalid sister or a 
stricken father and mother, is heroism which is frequently 
too protracted and too obscure to win applause. Was not 
Charles Lamb as heroic as many a man to whom the 
Humane Society has given a medal? And it is on fields 
like these that tenderness and pity and such high qualities 
have shown themselves. As stars on the background of 
the midnight sky, the higher qualities of human nature 
have been seen among the dark mysteries of life. 

When we remember, then, that dark things not only 
reveal but call forth the better and higher dispositions of 
man, may we not see that the burden of some perplexing 
problems is somewhat lightened? The problems are not 
solved, but the questions do not sound as bitter as before. 
Love seeks the highest good, and therefore love sets out 
the fie!d of life in such a sort that the best qualities of life 
may be called forth. 

2. Love seeks the freest good. God, who loves freely, 
wants our love as freely in return. He therefore will not 


enforce our love or compel our faith. ‘The possession of 
freedom is a responsibility which plays a part in human 
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But freedom is not the same as immunity from 
conditions. When we play the game, we are free to play 
our own game, but according to the rules. Life is like a 
game of chess. We may move our pieces where we please, 
but each piece has its assigned move. Out of the com- 
bination of our freedom and the fixed powers of the men 
come our discipline and skill in playing the game. If 
pettishly we refuse to observe the fixed powers of knight or 
castle, we simply lose the pleasure and profit of the game. 
It ceases to be a game. The laws of life are like the rules 
of the game. Break the chess rules and we only provoke 
disappointment. Break the laws of life and we only meet 
grief. It is no part of true love, therefore, to relax laws 
or alter rules in order to please our fancy. Our profit is 
our ultimate joy. ‘Therefore the sacred writer, speaking of 
the inexorable laws of life which God the Father will not 
alter, and which are as the chastisement of our perversity, 
says, ‘‘ He for our profit ” chastens us. 

The character could not ripen save under clear and well- 
defined conditions which gave scope to freedom and yet 
checked caprice. Love which is weak and foolish tries to 
spare its children pain. Love which is wise and strong 
knows that experience must play a large, perhaps the larg- 
est, share in education. Few—do any ?—few learn from 
the experience of others. “I perceive,” said a wise man 
who had vainly counseled his son, “that every man must 
be his own fool.” To check the education by experience 
is often to tamper with the freedom. The fullness of life’s 
lesson is not otherwise learned. And God, who is Love, 
leaves his children to learn through experience. His laws 
safeguard much and yet provide the sphere of education. 

It needs, however, an eye akin with God’s to perceive 
his will and his way. Then, when we perceive how Love 
is at the back of all life’s discipline and pain, we are like 
those who have hold of the silver thread which leads through 
the labyrinth. We may not understand all, but we know 
that the thread of which we have hold will lead us to the 
heart of the mystery. We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God. They work for 
our good—not always, indeed, for the happiness we have 
coveted, not always for our prosperity, not always for our 
good as the world counts good, but always for good, always 
for the ennobling, purifying, and enkindling of our spirit 
with trust and love. Always for good—for the good of 
those about us, for the enlargement and improvement of 
the world. Our pain may be constant, our cross may have 
to be borne, that the world may be helped. We begin to 
see to what a high calling we are called. We are partakers 
of Christ’s sufferings; and the glory of the cross is made 
manifest in us—we share the work of sacrifice. We learn 
to love ; we learn to forget ourselves. The perplexities of 
life are less to us; the duties and opportunities are more. 
We have learned that God is Love, and that he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in Him, and God in him. 


A Unique Gathering 


By Helen M. North 


A tendency to gregariousness and social intercourse, a 
reaction, perhaps, from the solitary living of the early 
Puritan farmers, is a noticeable feature of modern life in 
many of the hill-towns of New England. In a picturesque 
little village of western Massachusetts, once known as 
‘“‘ Boston No. 1,” to-day called Charlemont, this tendency 
has manifested itself in many ways, but the most unique 
and beautiful of these is the annual Old Folks’ Gathering, 
_ the twenty-seventh anniversary of which was recently cele- 
brated. 

The day selected for the “‘ Gathering ”’ is always an early 
one in September, when skies are likely to be clear, the sun 
bright yet not too warm, and the roads in good condition. 
All the Deerfield Valley may come if it will, but only those 
of seventy years and over may become members of the 
Old Folks’ Society, and it is for these that the entertain- 
ment is provided. The bright young girl and the smart 
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young man are not regarded to-day; silver heads, bended 
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forms, and dimmed eyes are the distinguishing marks of 
the guests of honor. 

By ten o’clock in the morning all the roads leading to 
Charlemont are dark with conveyances, in most of which 
an old grandfather or grandmother is sitting. carefully 
wrapped up and tended by grandchildren or other friends. 
Lonely ones who have no family are sought out and 
brought by some friendly young hand. 

A large hall has been arranged with loving care for the 
comfort and pleasure of the aged guests. Christian En- 
deavor young people, assisted by the middle generation, 
have collected the bright flowers of late summer, and walls 
and tables smile and bloom in scarlet and purple and yel- 
low. Rows and rows of cozy home rocking-chairs have 
been sent in from all the houses along the river street, and 
are conveniently placed around the platform so that failing 
ears may hear and fading eyes may see all that takes 
place. Some chairs have pretty cushions and head-rests ; 
some are decked with “tidies;” all are comfortable and 
selected for the pleasure they will give the aged folk, many 
of whom have come long miles over the hills and are 
wearied with the journey. 

A cordial greeting as the old people alight at the door 
is not the least delightful feature of the gathering. It is 
touching to see old eyes brighten as some strong young 
man or sweet-faced girl from the little army of ushers 
provided for the occasion helps an old lady or gentleman 
from the carriage, and, with a hearty ‘“* Good-morning ! glad 
to see you here again!” leads the aged one down the aisle 
to a cozy rocker. | 

By eleven o’clock all the rocking-chairs are full and are 
gently swinging to and fro. Old friends are meeting for 
the first time since last year’s reunion ; schoolmates of long 
ago greet each other by names familiar in youth; old eyes 
sparkle as one and another and another well-known form 
is led down the aisle, and tears spring to the eyes in the 
fullness of happy feeling. 

There is more in the scene than mere handshaking and 
good cheer. Fathers and mothers with the young people 
make up the audience in the seats just behind the rocking- 
chairs. Young affections are turned towards old gray 
heads, and the hearts of the middle generation, pressed 
with the burden and heat of the day, freshen and glow 
with resolves to show greater forbearance to the some- 
times trying old father and mother. The white heads are 
near heaven—that thought is present to all hearts to-day— 
and as the reality of the unseen is emphasized, an inspira- 
tion to higher and more spiritual living is awakened. 

The formal exercises of the day begin with devotion. 
“ Dundee” or “Coronation” or “Ortonville” or some 
other favorite of the old days is usually sung, and quaver- 
ing voices often join. ‘The mortuary record is read by 
the secretary, this year by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, secre- 
tary fro fem., whose summers are passed in this her child- 
hood home, and whose cheering presence each year is one 
of the pleasures to which the old people look forward with 
delight. Tributes to the departed] members follow the 
reading, and the rocking-chairs move slowly while tender 
tears fall to the memory of those but lately of their 
number. 

A list of the names and ages of members is taken each 
year, the members rising in response to “ those over ninety, 
eighty-nine, eighty-eight,” etc., down to seventy. Pride 
shows strangely here, and those who are heaviest with 
years are the stars ot the occasion. A handsome bouquet 
is presented to the oldest person present, and the gift is 
highly valued. 

Speeches by invited guests and others, interspersed with 
music by a choir trained for the occasion, fill up the after- 
noon. ‘Tender reminiscences, words ot advice, encourage- 
ment, and sympathy, stories of Christian experience, of 
heavy burdens bravely borne, or hope and trust for the 
future, all these hold the happy listeners in pleased atten- 
tion, and the closing hour comes all too soon. Good-bys 
are said with the chastened spirit of those who realize that 
this may be their last meeting on earth; the long line of 
carriages again darkens the radiating roads ; the rocking- 
chairs go home to the daily prose or poetry of their sur- 
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roundings, and the Old Folks’ Gathering for this year is 
over. 

But for days and weeks to come, and until the near 
approach of next year’s reunion shall replace memory with 
anticipation, the old people of the valley and on the hill- 
sides will recall the events of this happy day in the midst 
of their quiet lives. 

The custom so long and pleasantly observed grew out of 
a birthday picnic party given to the old people of Charle- 
mont by an elderly lady, twenty-eight years ago. So happy 
did the occasion prove, so rich was the enjoyment afforded 
the old people, that an association of men and women of sev- 
enty years and over was formed, officers were duly chosen, 
and the reunion as a yearly custom was agreed upon. 

Five similar associations have since been formed, one in 
South Dakota, one in Iowa, one in Nebraska, one in South 
Weymouth, Mass., and one in Oswego, N. Y., which latter 
is called “The Old Settlers’ Club,” and numbers 700 
members ; two of its members boast the advanced ages of 
102 and 106. 

The Deerfield Valley reunions serve to cement the ties 
between families, towns, and churches, and thus increase 
the usefulness of home and church. 


The Ladies St. Géne 
A Story of New Orleans Life 
By Elizabeth Cumings 


“What one cannot change it is wise to endure in 
patience,” Pére Joseph would observe to the brother who 
happened to be his assistant when, as was often, some 
fresh bit of irritating talk would drift into the bare little 
room where he wrote his sermons. “We have to take 
most of this world as we find it. Now, we accept a man’s 
nose, but his disposition, which he was also born to, we 
find fault with. The world’s petites singularités should 
be accepted with the philosophy we bring to noses. It is 
terrible, the number of scandal-plants that grow from the 
clever seed-planting of the ladies St. Géne. But what 
can be done!. Each man to his trade, and mine is not to 
change the St. Géne way; and it is a way, my son. They 
see like clairvoyants. They know without being told 
things people would hide, and, as wise men can construct 
a whole immense beast living in remote periods from a 
fragment of bone, so they can fabricate a long romance 
from the movement of an eyelash. They are, Heaven help 
us! artists in scandal.”’ 

Here the little man would refresh himself with a pinch 
of snuff, of which he was childishly fond, and usually, after 
several rapturous sniffs, he would add kindly: “ But, spite 
of their petites singularités, the ladies St. Géne are good 
creatures, and of excellent family. Ah, there is no doubt 
about their blood! We have no people in St. Ancient’s 
superior to le famille St. Géne.” 

The assistant, in changing personalities, always dis- 
agreed with Pére Joseph on this subject. The assistant 
was always young, and the young are always, bless them! 
severe. One assistant went the length of asking the Arch- 
bishop, whose remote kin they were, to admonish them. 
But nothing came of it. The Archbishop was a wise man, 
and knew that all things have limits, even the powers of 
Archbishops. 

The sisters Adorine Marie and Honorine Marie were 
twins, and, as any one who knows New Orleans will tell 
you, the St. Géne blood was of the most perfect blue tint. 
Their mother was an Alhaiza, a name of equal considera- 
tion, and in her youth was considered a great beauty. . It 
was perhaps because of this fact that after her marriage 
she became by easily imaginable stages a terrible domestic 
despot, a kind of goddess of selfishness before whom chil- 
dren and servants groveled and trembled. Madame Bro- 
yard, the wife of a cousin of the twins, of course on the 


St. Géne side, sometimes could not contain herself when. 


Madame St. Géne was mentioned. It was through her 


that Pere Joseph knew the twins’ story. 
“They were but sixteen when the war came!” Madame 
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Broyard would cry, spreading out her plump hands. “ And, 
mon Dieu! what happened? Father, brothers, and lovers 
marched away with General Beauregard, and the father 
and brothers got themselves shot directly. That was the 
way of the St. Génes. The lovers were the brothers De 
Ferrier, and more descreet. Well, well! Then those Yan- 
kees freed the blacks. Oh, what impossible things happened 
then! But youknow. You were in Natchez. Well, well, 
two servants stayed by the St. Géne ladies—old Rouseau, 
who had but one good eye, but who wasa marvel of a cook, 
and his wife, Mom Celeste, who had a withered leg, but 
was a marvel of a seamstress and modiste. Mom Celeste 
nursed the sisters in their infancy, and would not leave 
them, and old Rouseau would not leave her. Well, well, 
it was these two who made the fortunes of the family when 
they remove from the charming great house in the street 
St. Charles down to the old house on the street Bourbon, 
where lived the grandfather St. Géne in old times. With 
old madame it was all ‘me, me.’ Self-denial was impossible 
to her. She must be served. The daughters became as 
slaves, and when the brothers De Ferrier return, and 
arrange their little affairs as was possible after such pros- 
tration of war, and declare themseives eager to marry les 
demoiselles St. Géne, their mother, la vieille égoiste, went 
into an attaque des nerfs. ‘They send for me. I find her 
weeping and crying, ‘How can / live with relations-in-law ! 
Who knows what may happen! Was not Madame Toutant 
found dead in bed after her son’s marriage to cette petite 
chatte, Valena Rochon! Oh, I have not long for this world ! 
My heart flutters like a bird after [ eat. I have such sen- 
sibility! Holy Mother of God! what will become of me!’ 

“Then she would change the tune, and cry, ‘ Marry, my 
children! What does your pauvre maman matter! She is 
old. Let her die. That is all that is left for the old. -A 
tomb and a few wreaths!’ Adorine did not yield at once, 
as did Honorine. Adorine is an hour the oldest, and the 
most stubborn. But when Madame cried, ‘ Oh, to be an 
old woman, thrust into holes and corners! One too many! 
Always one too many!’ she say, did Adorine, ‘We will 
wait a while.’ Ah, my friend, you have heard of the 
camel’s nose! Yes, yes! The brothers De Ferrier were 
fine men. They wait one, two, three year. But business 
call them to Mobile. All things end, even patience. One, 
then the other, marry. The sisters obliterate themselves 
more and more for Madame mére after that, and she live— 
but why need I tell you what you know ?—she live, the old 
crocodile, to be ninety-one, and die then of accident. Ma 
foi! 

‘‘It was Adorine who first conquer pride, and go forth 
to sew for the public at a dollar and a half the day. 
Soon Honorine take turns with her. You see, there were 
their petites économies de ménage, for old Rouseau, and 
then old Mom Celeste, die.. It was admirable the way 
they contrive from the first, when left to such service as 
could be hired. They was never yet seen with cheeks 
afire and toilet dérangé at work. Non. But their court 
and passage had always newly reddened bricks, and their 
stairs and their petit salon are always spotless, and their 
coffee and chocolat are superb. And let me tell you 
more! Never have they borrow. My dear old man has a 
heart of butter and honey, and he would say often to 
them, ‘ Cousins, lean upon me if there be necessity.’ But 
they never lean. As for their gift at relating little dramas, 
that come from genius, and wishing to amuse the ‘ pauvre 
maman.’ Yes, yes! It begin with the first going forth to 
sew. Maman was told the story of each day! It is not 
wonderful they have become faiseuses d’histoires incom- 
parables.” 

This history Madame Broyard told at least once each 
year, usually when the sisters had been more than com- 
monly flagrant in their mischief-making ; and Pére Joseph 
heard it with the same gradual warming of the heart, the 
same excusing pity, as at first. He perhaps took more 
But then he took more 
snuff every year. He was, after all, but human. 

And the ladies St. Géne grew more and more necessary 
to their little world after their exacting mother at last 
found rest in the family tomb. Not even the costumes 
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turned out at the great magazine des modes of Mme. 
Palange, on Canal Street, had more elegance and cAzc than 
had their creations, and when it came to making over old 
gowns they were unsurpassable. They were engaged months 
ahead, and received the most flattering consideration every- 
where in the old French quarter. Still, as their powers grew 
of “relating little dramas,” and grew more perfect, their 
appearance woke apprehension, even in breasts.quite inno- 
cent of grisly secrets, and caused absolute terror to folk 
with anything “ on their minds,” for the years caused them 
to see everything, so to speak, out of focus, and as all the 
world looks green and twisted through a bit of seamy, 
green bottle-neck, so what they saw met with a subtle 
transmutation. It is amazing how truthfully a thing can 
be told and yet produce an untruthful impression. But, 
as all things end in this. world, so was the mischief-making 
of the ladies St. Géne to be finished in the year 790. 

One morning, when the Cape jasmines were filling the 
air with delicious scents, and the world seemed full of joy, 
Narcisse, bringing in Pére Joseph’s breakfast at eleven 
o’clock, found that good man apparently fast asleep. He 
had been praying and watching with an old friend all night 
down by the Bayou St. John. The friend was dead, and 
Pere Joseph was just returned. Narcisse hesitated. Pere 
Joseph was worn out, but—there was the omelet with 
cheese, his favorite, and a bit of delicious red snapper 
broiled to a turn and hot. “I will wake him gently,” 
thought Narcisse, and began singing a song which has a 
chorus something like this in English, “‘ Snap-bug norights 
when chicken ’round.” Pére Joseph slept on, and some- 
thing made Narcisse come close and look into his face. 
The next moment he had roused the house, and in fact 
the whole street, for Pere Joseph belonged to everybody, 
black, yellow, whitest white. Before another hour the 
mourning decorations were over the door, and in every 
house for many squares there were tears, for, if the little 
father was not learned or brilliant, he had led a busy, ten- 
der, unselfish life. 

“ Tt will have to be a superior man who follows him,” 
said Honorine Marie St. Géne to her sister, after the 
solemn requiem mass, and coughing a little, as she always 
did at incense. ‘ Pére Joseph had a heart of gold.” 

“ His head was not gold,’ whispered Adorine. ‘ My 
word for it, we will have a man of intellect next. Itis with 
churches as with men in taking wives. The second wife is, 
you know, always the opposite of the first. Me—TI shall 
like it. When a man attempts to preach, I want to hear 
something. Pére Joseph had but one sermon. It was, 
‘ Be good, my children, and you will be happy.’ ” 

As usual, Adorine was right. A Roman scholar who 
had written books was appointed to St. Ancient’s, and the 
fame of his pulpit powers, which lost nothing ex route from 
Washington, whence he came, puffed up the whole parish 
to bursting. ‘The Sunday before he came, however, the 
assistant, Pére Bernard, preached, and he made the most of 
his opportunity. Born and reared on Bourbon Street, he 
remembered the ladies St. Géne as long as he remembered 
himself, and he had many a time longed to yank their neat, 
respectable heads off. In spite of the mourning for Pére 
Joseph, two dreadful scandals were buzzing in the parish. 
One was about Jean Desdunes, who had, more is the pity, 
really gotten drunk. The other was about the Ternoirs’ 
new son-in-law. Father Ternoir refused to re-rent his pews 
in St. Ancient’s because of the talk. He said so plainly. 
must have the cause,’ said Pere Bernard. You owe 
it to me, M’sieu.”’ 

“Well, well! to begin, it is said I am gone at night 
from my family,” cried the badgered old gentleman, who 
hated explanations, and rubbing up his wisps of hair so he 
looked like an elderly cockatoo. ‘ Now, I ride miles and 
miles on Diana, my pet mare, because I cannot sleep. That 
is all. On my word, all. Then there is my wife, who lies 
in a hammock all day and reads and reads, to forget the 
trouble / make her! Just Heaven! She reads and lies 
still, because she is dying of an internal cancer. Reading 
is a kind of opium. It makes you forget. Our daughter 
Felicié is an artist. She studies from the figure, and sends 
her work to New York. What tales are told of her! What 
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know old women, who have stippled little flat flowers in 
water-color from little flat studies, of the needs of a great 
artist like my Felicié! My daughter Elodié is said to be 
gone months and months! Yes. She teaches in a North- 
ern conservatory the harp and voice, and sometimes she 
gives a concert. It is said she travels with—a show! 
Worst of all is the talk about Modesto, my Josephine’s 
husband. He is the son of my old friend. But they say 
he is a mélatre! He was born in Santos, Brazil, and 
had a great-great-grandmother who was Portuguese. All 
the rest is pure French. It makes me ill thinking of the 
abominations simmering in people’s heads. We remain 
in New Orleans during my wife’s life. Then we go, I care 
not where.” 

Pére Bernard wrote his never-forgotten sermon on the 
tongue that very night. Sunday dawned as hot as a blister, 
but some people listening to him had big shivers running 
up and down their backs, and at least half the congrega- 
tion held their breaths, as, shaking a long forefinger at the 
twin sisters sitting quite unterrified in their pew, he cried 
shrilly: ‘* Adepts in evil uses of the tongue are excused 
too often under the plea, ‘They mean no harm It is only 
their way.’ Rest assured God makes no such excu e for 
them. They tell no lies and make no mischief who tell 
no tales whatever. I speak to you with special purpose. 
Deep, I fear irremediable, mischief has been wrought in 
this parish by two cunning tongues, shuttles of Satan. I 
could name them to you, but I forbear. The time is com- 
ing, though, I warn you, when eminent sinners in this re- 
gard will be admonished publicly.”’ 

We all have our dull streaks. Adorine and Honorine, 
who remembered Pére Bernard in roundabouts, waited to 
speak to him. The vestry steps were freshly painted, and 
he must pass through the little church. He had come of 
very plain people, and Adorine believed a word from a St. 
Géne wasa high honor, even for a bishop, who off the altar 
is but a man. “We want to thank you,” she said, with 
vast condescension. “ Wethink your sermon will do good. 
You spoke eloquently.” 

“J am glad you think so.” Pere Bernard had fighting 
blood in his veins, and it boiled in him, else he would have 
remembered that Adorine was, after all, but an old woman. 
**T meant you and your sister, especially. You are two 
terrible women.”’ 

The sisters turned and in wordless agitation fell into 
each other’s arms, and the throng about them melted away, 
feeling that the kindest course. They went home slowly. 
Madame Broyard, waddling along a side street with her 
husband going home from the cathedral, exclaimed as she 
caught sight of them, “ Czsar, the twins are aging. Ado- 
rine’s back is bending, and Honorine’s head seems to 
shake. Alas, how time flies!” 

The sun rose hotter and hotter. One morning Hono- 
rine could not rise. The next day Adorine fell by her bed 
in a dead faint. The young American doctor called in by 
the frightened servant, who was Mom Celeste’s last suc- 
cessor, said it was the drainage, and when Pére Bernard, 
who was called a little later, came, he talked to him learn- 
edly about “ pernicious remittent fever,” and said that only 
people of brass and wrought steel could have lived all 
those years in the old house, which was little better than a 
trap of death spite of its wrought-iron balconies and the 
rows and rows of violets between the palms in the court. 

The sisters died before the week ended, flitting away into 
the mysterious world so close to this, almost together. 
“Hand in hand, as became twins,” said Madame Broyard, 
who had watched over them with fussy tenderness. “ And 
never in my life have I seen two so prepared.” She was 
an authority on funeral preparations and grave.clothes, 
and spoke with rapturous if decorous admiration. ‘ Their 
layers of linen were in perfect order. Nota button was 
gone. There was absoiutely nothing to do but to make 
the toilette pour la tomb, and pray for the repose of their 
souls. It was a marvel, the condition of their bureaus 
and armoires. They were modéles parfaites—so to say, 
patterns.” 

The doctor’s death certificate was full of Latin words, 
and he warmly assured Pére Bernard, in a strictly private 
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interview, that no impression on the nerves, however vio- 
lent, could produce results such as characterized the 
clinical history of the illness of the sisters St. Géne. But 
a tender conscience goaded the young priest into almost 
a frenzy of regret, and he spent a year in severest pepance. 
There were, however, moments, even when he was giddy 
from fasting, when a voice seemed to tell him plainly, “ You 
did but your duty,” but he never dared to listen to it. 


A Suggestion for Editors 


By Clara E, Laughlin 


This suggestion is, as the label says, for editors, but 
there is no objection to its being read by writers. Of 
course they will not feel at all disposed to heed it, for 
writers almost never heed suggestions except those that 
are accompanied by checks, and then only half willingly, 
sometimes, because editors’ ideas are almost always differ- 
ent from their own most cherished ones. 

The suggestion offered to editors is that a league be 
formed against certain forms of production—or over- 
production—one type of which calls for such immediate 
action that I specify it in particular. I call it the “little 
child shall lead them ” story. 

Zangwill complained plaintively in a recent article that 
if he were a play or novel hero and engaged to be married, 
and should suddenly come upon his betrothed in the arms 
of some stranger of the male persuasion, he would not 
leave her at once in despair and without asking an expla- 
nation, but would know from other men’s experience that it 
was only her erring and long-lost father or brother re- 
turned in secret. Secure in this knowledge, he would’ go 
forward at once, proclaiming his belief in her sweet inno- 
cence, thus saving further complications of plot and fur- 
ther postponement of the climax. 

This is a hint, delicately conveyed, which one hopes 
will have a wide effect. It is a much-needed hint, but not 
so sorely needed as mine, I think. It doesn’t do much 
good to send back these objectionable stories, for we 
usually send them accompanied by the regulation slip of 
regret which, in most cases, states plainly and soothingly 
that the return of the manuscript is no reflection on?its 
literary or other merits. Now, this may be true, though 
usually it is not. But the editor is a kindly person, what- 
ever Some people may think and however much he may be 
entitled to be of all persons the most unkind, so he uses 
the polite little fiction for one and all alike. Encouraged 
by the editor’s fiction and by the frequent articles which 
-appear for the comfort of aspiring authors, and which tell 
how one’s work should be sent, and sent ad infinitum 
until it is received somewhere, the writer of the once- 
rejected tale does send and send it, until it either accumu- 
lates a vast collection of polite slips saying that it is not 
refused from lack of. merit, in which event its author ce- 
cides, bitterly, that merit does not count nowadays; or else 
it presently finds a place somewhere because some poor 
editor, after having read forty-four “ little child shall lead 
them” stories in one afternoon, concludes that it must, 
atter all, be a popular species, and so, wearily, gives it 
room in his paper. 

The editor who sends these tales back, with his lying 
slip, knows that in a week’s time some of his brothers in 
trade will have to look at that same tale and send it back 
with that same kind of a slip, unless, perchance, he is*so 
weak as to keep it. Yet what can he do otherwise ? 

If he is kinder than he is wise, he probably writes 
personal letters to some of these authors and advises them 
kindly; but these letters seldom or never meet with any 
grateful acceptance. Not only does the recipient fail to 
write one line of thanks or reply, but he or she usually goes 
right on in the way which the editor warned against, sure 
that nothing but vulgar prejudice or insatiate cru2lty could 
have dictated such advice. Sometimes this assurance is 
communicated to the editor in an abusive letter. Most 
editors have choice collections of these epistles. Once in 
a year, perhaps, the editor gets a neat little note of grate- 
ful acknowledgment, and the shock of surprise is fre 
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quently all but fatal. Collections of these latter are about 
as numerous as collections of Vinegar Bibles. 

So what can any one poor editor do? In the individual 
case it is a hapless and hopeless circumstance, but in 
union there is strength. I propose that in every editorial 
office there be prepared printed slips stating that unless the 
little child can find some other occupation than the few he 
has lately worked to excess, he will have no hearing in any 
editorial office in this suffering country. I offer the follow- 
ing classifications as certainly to be included in the boy- 
cott, and every editor will doubtless think of others that 
ought to be included: 

1. All tales wherein a husband and wife who have 
quarreled and lived apart for years are brought together in 
sweet peace and love by the tactful intervention of their 
only child. 

2. All tales wherein maiden sisters, who have not spoken 
to each other since their mother died and they quarreled 
about the property, are reconciled by a niece or nephew 
who comes to one cr both of them from another sister who 
has been a prodigal and died in the West. 

3. All tales wherein crusty old men who have been 
misers and misanthropes for sixty years are made philan- 
thropists by the advent into their house or neighborhood of 
a small girl or boy named Fauntleroy or Saint Elizabeth or 
something of the kind. 

4. All tales wherein drunkards or gamblers or other 
manner of desperate men are converted, in the twinkling 
of an eye, by a baby who sings hymns, or a little Sunday- 
school girl who gives out tracts. 

5. All tales wherein “ fresh-air funders ’’ come to stiff 
and barren homes, and so work upon the feelings of the 
inmates that they keep the said “ funders” for aye and 
ever and leave them all their fortune, or else, through the 
unselfish intervention of these angels from the slums, send 
for the prodigal sons or daughters of the house and restore 
them to favor and heirship. 

6. All stories of “‘ How Ruthie Grew Contented.” 

7. All stories of “‘ How Gracie Raised the Mortgage "— 
which she usually does by winning a great prize in the 
nick of time, or by writing stories which shake the world 
to its foundation and bring her heaps of shining gold. 

8. All stories of the kind Bill Nye described as contain- 
ing a dear little boy who, though but five and a half and 
crippled, took in back stairs to scrub and supported his 
widowed mother and sent his sister to college. 

9. All stories of children who talk familiarly with Gov- 
ernors or Presidents, and get them to make or unmake all 
sorts of beneficent laws, to execute pardons and refuse 
spoils and the like. 

10. All maudlin and impossible tales wherein children 
are put through paces by sentimental or didactic authors, 
and made to do unlikely if not impossible things either for 
the edification of the young or for the mawkish delectation 
of the mature. 

Lowell says somewhere that an attempt at originality 
is only a mockery. He says that, to such as attempt it, 
Homer and Dante and Cervantes and Shakespeare and 
Goethe seem to say, “ Ah! outside of us is chaos.” All 
of which is very true, but Homer never wrote of a “ fresh- 
air funder,” and Goethe never sang a song of Fauntleroy. 
Outside of the comparatively few “eternal verities”’ zs 
chaos, but these stories against which I wage are sof 
verities, although they bid fair to beeternal. And although 
these eternal verities are the same without regard to time 
or clime, Dante is not like Cervantes, in spite of the fact 
that each wrote of a Wanderjahre; Scott is not like 
Schiller, though both wrote of Mary Stuart; and Mary 
Wilkins is not like Mrs. Gaskell, though both have im- 
mortalized “ neighborhood types.” 

Child life has given to literature, as to all the world, 
some, yea many, of its finest beauties. All sorts of chil- 
dren lend their tender enchantment to the pages of books, 
from little Ascanius to Sentimental Tommy; from the 
sweetest and winningest and manliest of all boys, the Boy 
of Nazareth, to those wholesome and perennial types of 
hearty, healthy, lovely girlhood who make “ Litthe Women ” 
a literary classic: from the untypical if appealing children 
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of Dickens to the riotously natural “ Bad Boy” of Ald- 
rich, and Twain’s unapproachable Huckleberry Finn. 

In fact, what with Froebel and the child-study associa- 
tion and like things, it may fairly be said that the literature 
of childhood promises to be the one certain form of litera- 
ture in which the best is yet to be said. With these 
maudlin and fearfully prevalent stories such as [ have 
described let us have done! Nothing but a concerted 
effort will discourage their production. Who will join the 
crusade ? 


Proportionate Living 
By Elizabeth Elliot 


Red branches and yellow ones begin to flame out in the 
green goldenrod and asters to star the meadows, and the 
summer people who have made the mountains and the sea- 
side so populous and noisy are turning their faces home- 
ward, and leaving them to their silences and solitudes. 
Busy mothers turn with a sigh from their summer rest, 
though to them it is not all rest in vacation, with its pro- 
miscuous company and bad drains, its too varied food and 
frocks, and its divided interests of the children in the 
country and papa alone at home. 

One of these busy women remarked the other day, “ Sum- 
mer is rather enforced leisure to me. I have to stop every- 
thing during the hot weather because every one does, and 
one can’t go on turning the world round all by one’s self ; 
but.I feel every day how much in arrears | am getting, 
and how hard I shall have to work to catch up, and the 
prospect tires me more than the vacation rests me.” 

She was an attractive woman, neither young nor old, but 
just at the happiest time life holds for most of us. ‘ Sweet 
and twenty” may smile incredulous, but youth, with its 
strenuous desires and plans, its keen suffering from the 
unaccustomed pain of disappointment, its unconscious 
angularities and crudities, and its desperate clutching at 
what it thinks happiness, is not half so comfortable as 
those more placid years when we _ have either received or 
adjusted ourselves to doing without life’s best gifts, when 
we have by virtue of necessity learned to take life as it 
comes, thanking God for the sweet and saying as little as 
we may about the bitter, and when age, with its limitations 
and dependence, has not yet come to stare us in the face. 
Then, if ever, is the time when a woman has “a heart at 
leisure from herself,” when she wears a well-fitting gown 
and a becoming bonnet, but has long ago ceased to worry 
over her freckles or her finger-nails, or to wear her boots or 
her belts too tight. 

But, alas! how many of them miss the aroma of those 
blessed years! How many women, careful and troubled 
about many things, forget to look at life in the large, and 
in doing so to really live! How many women of our ac- 
quaintance have any just sense of the true proportions of 
their lives? The average woman is just as much distressed 
when the cook burns six loaves of bread as she is when 
Jack is sent home from school in disgrace; she puts as 
much vitality and nervous energy into embroidering the 
baby’s flannel petticoat as she does into training her to 
truth and obedience. 

We often find ourselves wondering why life nowadays is 
so busy and hurried and complicated; why we have no 
time to read, no time to be neighborly, no time to do many 
of the altogether admirable things which our mothers did 
before us. May not one explanation be that we have not 
learned the secret of proportionate living, settled the rela- 
tive importance of duties and interests, and the conse- 
quent amount of time and vital strength to give to each? 

More than one busy and conscientious woman, as the 
swift train bears her homeward, is planning her winter cam- 
paign. She is thinking of the house to open and make 
comfortable and beautiful, of new servants to train, of the 
family wardrobes to prepare, of the thousand little home 
things that require attention. And she feels that this year 
she must give all her time to her home. There are the 
children, who need her companionship as well as her care ; 
there is the aging mother or husband’s mother who looks 
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to her for the comfort of life, and whose gentle presence 
she feels may not be long with her. And last year her 
husband complained that she was always too tired to go 
out with him. This winter she will go with him to the 
Philharmonics, which he enjoys so much, and hear some 
of the great operas. And she must make an hour a day to 
read, for last year she found herself getting frightfully 
behind the world. And one day in the week she must 
give to the sewing-class, not only to teaching them, but to 
visiting and trying to brighten those poor homes. And 
one afternoon at least she must give to social visiting, for 
her friends are all forgetting her; and then there are so 
many new people in the church to whom she should pay 
some friendly attention. And she does not want to drop 
out of her club, whose weekly afternoons do so much to 
give her the mental stimulus she needs ; and this winter she 
will attend properly to her mission work, go regularly to 
the meetings, be ready to take her part, and take it intelli- 
gently. And to each duty and pleasure she assigns its spe- 
cial morning or afternoon, until she despairingly recalls a 
number she has overlooked, and also the fact that she has 
planned for about fourteen days in the week with forty- 
eight hours in each day. And she sees nothing for it but to 
go on in the old blundering helter-skelter fashion, trying 
each day to do two days’ things, and going to bed each 
night tired out with the consciousness of having half done 
everything. It is not half so much what she does that 
tires a conscientious woman as what she ought to do and 
doesn’t. 

There is only one solution to the problem, one way out 
of the labyrinth. Decide what is really important and 
essential, and what is incidental and secondary. Then do 
the important things, and as many of the others as you can 
manage to keep serene in doing. Better leave them all 
undone than be one of those hurried, worried, anxious, 
harassed women, always worn to.a wire and trembling on 
the verge of nervous prostration, who create all around 
them an atmosphere of unrest that wears every one out. 

Settle it definitely in your mind that there are only 
twenty-four hours in one day, and that the hammer of 
Thor himself could never beat that precious gold-leaf out 
into forty-eight, or even into twenty-five, hours. After all, the 
world used to revolve without your help, and will probably 
continue to do so long after you have left it; and your 
family would doubtless much rather have you stay with 
them than to have you leave ever such a record of achieve- 


ment behind you. 


Lulling the Billows 
By Robert P. Ryan 


In these days of popular ocean travel, where a trans- 
atlantic voyage is thought little more of than a railway 
journey across our own continent, the facts herein set forth 
will, we have very little doubt, possess a deep interest for 
many people, and more especially for those who have 
realized what it is to be “in peril on the sea.” 

It has time and again been asserted, with a certain show 
of truth, that there is ‘nothing new under the sun ;”’ and 
certainly this world-worn adage would seem to apply in the 
present case, inasmuch as there would appear to be a prev- 
alent belief that the almost miraculous effect of oil in lull- 
ing a tempestuous sea is quite a latter-day discovery, whereas 
there is ample evidence to demonstrate that this remark- 
able phenomenon was known to and taken advantage of by 
the Phcenicians as well as by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. 

Indeed, Pliny, the naturalist, had quite a deal to say 
concerning the action of oil on waves. We are told that 
the divers of those days were wont to pour a little oil on 
the water as a means of enabling them to see to the bot- 
tom ; that the oil lessened the ruffling of the surtace and 
permitted the rays of light to penetrate less interruptedly. 
And so, from these early times onward, we are able to trace 
instances of mariners having used oil as a means of facili- 
tating the progress of their vessels through ruffled waters. 

We have read in Martin’s “ Account of the Western 
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Islands,” published in 1703, that the steward of Kilda, who 
lived in Pab Bay, was accustomed, in time of storms, to tie 
a bundle of puddings, made of the fat of sea-fowl, to the 
end of his cable and let it fall into the sea behind his rud- 
der, so that this might hinder the waves from breaking and 
calm the sea. 

It was known in the middle of the last century that the 
divers in the Mediterranean used to hold some oil in their 
mouths before diving and allow it to escape when they 
had reached a certain depth. The oil rose to the surface, 
spread out like a film, and enabled them to see the work 
they were doing. Again, during the great siege of Gi- 
braltar, the British officers had opportunities of observing 
that the Gibraltar fishermen were accustomed to pour a 
little oil on the sea that they might be enabled to locate the 
oysters lying at the, bottom. These two instances are 
obviously of the same class as that mentioned by Pliny. 

It was known about the middle of the last century that 
the fishermen of Lisbon, when about to return into the 
Tagus, would empty a bottle or two of oil upon the sea to 
still the surface if they observed too great a surf upon the 
bar. It was observed also by seal-catchers that when seals 
were devouring a very oily fish under water (which they fre- 
quently do) the waves above became remarkably smooth ; 
and at Newport, in Rhode Island, the sea was generally 
found to be smooth while any whaling ships were in the 
harbor, from which it was inferred that the leakage from 
the oil-barrels had been pumped up with the bilge-water 
from the holds of the ships and emptied into the ocean. 

Now, some of these facts came to the knowledge of that 
great inductive philosopher, Benjamin Franklin; and how 
his attention became first directed to the matter he has 
himself told us: “ In 1757, being at sea, in a fleet of ninety- 
six sail, bound against Louisbourg, I observed the wakes 
of two of the ships to be remarkably smooth, while all the 
others were ruffled by the wind, which blew fresh. Being 
puzzled with the differing appearance, I at last pointed it 
out to our captain and asked him the meaning of it. ‘ The 
cooks,’ said he, ‘ have, I suppose, been just emptying their 
greasy water through the scuppers, which has greased the 
sides of those ships a little.” And this answer he gave me 
with an air of some little contempt. In my own mind I 
at first slighted his solution, though I was not able to think 
of another.” 

But in after years the circumstance recurred to Frank- 
lin, corroborated by many other facts, and he resolved to 
find out whether oil really does smooth the waves, and why 
it does so. The first thing he did was to make an experi- 
ment on a pond at Clapham Common (London). He 
dropped a little oil on the water. ‘*I saw it spread itself,” 
he says, “ with surprising swiftness upon the surface, but 
the effect of smoothing the waves was not produced, for I 
had applied it first upon the leeward side of the pond, 
where the waves were largest, and the wind drove my oil 
back upon the shore. I then went to the windward side, 
where they began to form; and there the oil, though not 
more than a teaspoonful, produced an instant calm over a 
surface several yards square, which spread amazingly and 
extended itself gradually till it reached the lee side, making 
all the quarter of the pond—perhaps half an acre—as 
smooth as a looking-glass.” 

His next experiment consisted in the use of a bamboo 
walking-stick, into the upper joint of which he put a little 
oil whenever he was about to walk into the country. This 
enabled him to confirm the result of the former experiment 
over and over again. On one occasion, while on a visit 
to Smeaton, the engineer, Franklin was told by Jessop, 
who afterwards became eminent in the same walk of life, 
that some flies, drowned in a cup of oil, were seen to rotate 
and move about as if alive. Franklin having before ob- 
served that a film of oil on the surface of water seemed to 
have a sort of repulsive property, which acted not only 


among its own particles, but also on other light substances _ 


floating on it, conceived that this incident of the flies was 
only an example of repulsion, as the oil oozed from their 
bodies. He showed that organized structure had nothing 
to do with it, for he produced similar movements by plac- 
ing on the surface of the water small oiled chips cut into 
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the form of a comma; it being noticed that as the oil issued 
from the points of the commas the chips began to rotate. 

The self-taught philosopher next made an experiment in 
Portsmouth Harbor. The wind was blowing strongly 
towards the shore. A boat being anchored about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the shore, a barge made several short 
voyages out and home to windward or seaward of the boat. 
A small stream of oil was allowed to flow out continuously 
into the sea through a hole in the cork of a stone bottle. 
Franklin and others stood on the shore to watch the effect 
produced. Between the boat and the shore the influence 
was not very great; but to seaward of the boat the line 
marked out by the oil was plainly perceptible, spreading 
out more and more, and occupying more and more of the 
surface. The waves continued, but their swell was gentle, 
and the surface was not broken up into ripple and white 
foam. 

As to the reason why oil thus acts on waves, Franklin 
conceived that air, when in motion in the shape of wind, 
rubs on the surface of water and raises it into wrinkles, 
which, if the wind continues, become the parents of other 
waves. Every wave, when once formed, instead of subsid- 
ing into perfect quietness, subsides only to force up a 
neighboring portion of water to an equal height—in the 
same way as a stone dropped into water raises a series of 
concentric waves around it—and so wave upon wave is 
continually formed. If, then, oil be poured on the surface 
of water, and is retained there by its relatively smaller 
specific gravity, a repulsive power is exerted which drives 
the particles of oil one from the other, extending them into 
a film of exquisite tenuity. 

At the present time it is a common practice for mariners 
to try to save their vessels by casting oil upon the troubled 
waters; and this is invariably done, as the writer happens 
to know, in the case of those oil-laden steamers plying 
between the Mediterranean ports and British India, which 
meet with sudden squalls and storms in the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. But, as it is more to our purpose to 
prove the antiquity of the practice, we would refer here to 
the following recorded instances of it inthe past. In 1770, 
M. Teugnagel, passenger in a Dutch ship to the East, 
wrote a letter concerning his voyage to Count Bentinck, 
Dutch Envoy at the Court of St. James’s, in which he said : 
“‘ Near the islands of Paul and Amsterdam we met with a 
storm, which had nothing particular in it worthy of being 
communicated to you, except that the captain found him- 
self obliged, for greater safety in wearing the ship, to pour 
oil into the sea to prevent the waves breaking over her; 
which had an excellent effect and succeeded in preserving 
her.” 

Some few years after this a ship was bound from Ma- 
nila to Singapore. Instead of beating down the China seas 
against a southwest monsoon, she took the eastern passage 
among the Philippines, and then by Macassar, Borneo, 
and the Banca Strait, being eighty days on the passage. 
A brig had sailed some time before, called the Armador, 
laden with cocoanut-oil. A few days after the departure 
of the Manila ship, while there was a strong breeze and a 
nasty sea, the surface became, all at once, as smooth as a 
mill-pond, although the breeze continued. On looking 
over the side it seemed to the crew as though they were 
sailing through a sea of oil. She continued in this oil- 
track for three days. On arriving at Batavia, information 
was received that the Armador had arrived a little while 
before with some of the casks of oil stove in, and that the 
sailors had been continually pumping oil out of the hold 
into the sea. On comparing logs, it appeared that when 
the oily surface was first seen the two ships were at least 
two hundred miles apart. 

In 1856 a steamer of three hundred tons, called the 
William Beckett, left Copenhagen heavily laden with corn. 
As she met with very rough seas, the captaim ordered the 
longboat and the lifeboat to be each provided with a five- 
gallon can of oil. The boats started off with a very heavy 
sea running; but, whereas the steamer sank, the use of 
the oil saved the men and boats. And so we might go on 
multiplying instances, bringing them right up to date, of 
oil having been used for the purpose of calming the sea. 
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Under the present financial stress it is 
The American Board rather surprising to learn that the Amer- 

ican Board closed its financial year (end- 
ing with August) with no deficit and with the complete discharge of 
the old debt of $150,000. This was accomplished only by the serious 
reduction of appropriations for missions; about $12,000 was taken 
off from the salaries of missionaries, while from $35,000 to $40,000 
was saved by reducing the amount of evangelistic work and school 
work, and the amount paid native teachers. The greatest reductions 
were made in Turkey, where, under present circumstances, little active 
work is practicable. Large sums have been given by the churches 
to be used for Armenian relief through the Board’s agents. The 
Boston correspondent of the New York “Evening Post” gives the 
following interesting facts about the year’s work : 


The regular appropriations were $70,000 less than the appropriations for 
1895. This was imperative on account of the hard times. The Prudential 
Committee appropriated $50,000 less for missions and $20,000 less for other ex- 
penses than salaries. The appropriations are for the calendar year, while the 
financial year of the Board ends on August 31, in order that the report to the 
annual meeting of the Board, which always comes in October, may be nearly 
down to date. The total appropriations for the calendar year 1895 were $650,- 
000, and for 1896 $580,000. The gifts for the year (covering the $580,000 of ex- 
penses, the $115,000 of old debt, and the $100,000 of extra Armenian relief) 
amount to $795,000. As the largest gifts ever made in the history of the Board 
were never beyond $850,000, the managers feel that the churches and individual 
givers have done remarkably well in these dull times. 

The mission work of the Board has been unusually prosperous everywhere, but 
particularly in China, where the year has been the best ever known in the his- 
tory of the Chinese missions. This is believed to be due in part to the war 
with Japan, which has opened the eyes of the Chinese to their inferiority in 
some respects and has made them more willing than before to take the advice 
and the religion of the foreigners. In one village in the Foo Chow mission the 
people held a meeting and sent word to the missionaries that if they would 
send them a teacher they would support him. Such an occurrence never hap- 
pened before in China, the step being wholly on the initiative of the Chinese. 

The lack of funds has prevented the Board from sending out new mis»ion- 
aries as usual. Only two men have been sent—Mr. Shapleighto China and Mr. 
Wellman to West Africa. Several single women have been sent. There is no 
trouble in getting enough. missionaries, it is said, if there were only money 
enough to pay their expenses. 

Among the most effective 
United Presbyterian Young People and wide-awake young peo- 

ple’s societies in the coun- 
try is that known as the Young People’s Society of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which held its annual Convention recently at Omaha. 
The Mayor of that city gave them a hearty welcome in an address 
which the people seconded in their generous hospitality and acts of 
Christian kindness. The Secretary’s report showed a membership of 
about 35,310, but this is necessarily incomplete, because a number 
of Societies did not report. Of the 633 Societies which did report, 467 
are Christian Union and 158 are Christian Endeavor Societies. 
Besides, there are in this Association 238 Junior Societies, with a mem- 
bership of 8,902, who contributed last year a total of $3,762. The 
aggregate of contributions by all branches of the Societies was 
$45,000. Mr. John Quay, of Denver, was elected President of the Soci- 
eties for the ensuing year. When the Chairman introduced the Pres- 
ident-elect, and said, “ Though his name is Quay, and though he is 
from the land of free silver, he is nevertheless a gold man,” the young 
people cheered with hearty and emphatic applause. Mrs. Mary P. 
Kyle, of Southfield, Mich., was elected Secretary for the next year. 


The Church Extension Society is now an 
indispensable part of the machinery of every 
well-organized, aggressive denomination in this 
country. Some Churches have peculiar methods by which they oper- 
ate this important machinery. The first Sunday in September was 
the time of the annual offering for Church Extension among the 
Disciples of Christ, and Secretary G. W. Muckly has for several 
weeks filled their church papers with many ingenious illustrations 
picturing the way Church Extension works. He demonstrates the 
utility of his Society by a geometrical figure, the Church Extension 
switchboard, the Ferris wheel, or the banyan-tree. The importance 
of this movement is indicated by the view of Bishop C. C. McCabe, 
for sixteen years Secretary of the Methodist Board of Church Exten- 
sion, who in a recent interview said: “If any one should ask me 
what was the greatest movement in the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the last twenty-five years, | would answer, it 
was when A. J. Kynett. of lowa, arose in the General Conference of 
1864 and proposed the organization of a Church Extension Society. 
The work of that Society has contributed more than the work of any 
other society to the fine increase of Methodism in the past thirty 
years. The past thirty years have been years of victory for our 
Church. In 1868 we had only 928,000 communicants; in 1895 we 
had 2,750,000, a gain of over 1,300,000. I attribute this gain more to 
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the labors of the Church Extension Society than to any other one 
cause. Through its work we have had churches to gather our 
people into upon the Western frontier, and in the South, and every- 
where. I believe the time will come when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will have a loan fund of ten million dollars, and will be able 
to build a church wherever one is needed between the gates of hell 
and the gates of heaven.” In order to accomplish the work for 
which our Church Extension Societies were formed, we need (1) 
Church attention, to the great churchless world; (2) Church intention, 
to send the necessary means to house the poor for worship, and then 
Church extension will bless the ends of the earth. 


The competition of the free public schools has 
undoubtedly been the most serious obstacle 
that the growth of the Roman Catholic schools 
has had to encounter. Even when parents thought that the latter 
were not inferior to the former, many of them felt that they could not 
afford to bear the double burden, and therefore sent their children to 
the one rather than to the other. To overcome this obstacle, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Minn., has taken a step in his diocese 
that is not unlikely to have far-reaching consequences. In a letter 
just published he has abolished the payment of tuition in the paro- 
chial schools of his diocese. He himself acknowledges that it has 
stood in the way of their growth. His object is evidently to make 
them as attractive in respect to tuition as the public schools. He 
does not, however, propose that their support shall come from public 
taxation, as is the case in Manitoba. It is to come from the regu- 
lar church receipts, or from “extraordinary measures” that the judg- 
ment of pastors may suggest. The Archbishop is confident that, if 
Catholics take the right view of the matter, the money needed to meet 
this innovation will be forthcoming. “The proper view to be taken 
of the Catholic school,” he says, “is to regard it as a great religious 
work, in which all are concerned, whether they have or have not chil- 
dren attending it. The Catholic schools,” he continues—“ the future 
will prove it beyond doubt—are the most fruitful of all the institutions 
for the preservation and perpetuation of the faith in this country, and 
the Catholic who takes a deep and abiding interest in his religion will 
love the Catholic school, and prove his love for it by his generosity 
toward it.” How the Catholic school is “a great religious work ” 
appears more clearly in the closing sentences of the letter. ‘ Pupils 
of the Catholic schools,” says the Archbishop, “learn thoroughly their 
religion, and are made to practice it in daily life. If the faith of your 
children is to be with them a strong and living faith when they have 
grown to manhood and womanhood, it must become to them now, as 
it were, second nature. This is what is done by the Catholic school. 
Faith is there ground into the children so that it never leaves them 
afterward.” It would be impossible to frame a stronger argument in 
favor of parochial schools, or a more persuasive appeal to Catholics 
to contribute to their support. 


The Conference Board of the Free Bap- 
tist Churches of America held a meet- 
ing in the latter part of August, at Ocean 
Park, Me., when a number of encouraging reports were read, to the 
great delight of those particularly interested. According to the sta- 
tistics, the additions to the Churches have been, in many instances, 
much larger than usual, and the contributions were not affected by 
the general financial stress as much as was feared would be the case. 
The Home Mission Board received and disbursed $4,017, and the 
Board of Education $1,938. In each of these departments there is 
great need of more generous and systematic support. Perhaps the 
most encouraging part of the report relates t» the foreign work. At 
the beginning of the year the Foreign Board was undet a debt of 
$3,000. During the ten months covered by the reports presented, 
the receipts were $18,583, which closed the accounts with a cash 
balance on hand of $1,389. This results, however, from the strictest 
economy, in which cutting down on every hand was the rule. Most 
of their foreign work is done in India, where they sustain a missionary 
staff which includes seven men and six married and six unmarried 
women. The finances of this Foreign Board are proportionately 
more prosperous than many larger ones at the present time. 


Parochial Schools 


Free Baptist Conference 


Bernard Bogan, ex-Charities Commis- 
sioner of Brooklyn, who died at his late 
home in that city a few days ago, was 
the special and much-beloved friend of the poor newsboys of the 
metropolitan district, and was famous among them as the originator 
and founder of the Newsboys’ Home. He was a native of Ireland, 
but came to this country in early life and settled in Newark, N. J., 
where he became a prosperous baker. He afterward made his home 
in Brooklyn ; for sixty-six years he taught in the Catholic Sunday- 
schools, and scarcely missed being in his class through that long 
period. While teaching in St. John’s Sunday-School in Newark, one 
of the boys he taught was the present Father Corrigan, Archbishop of 
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Newark, who has often attributed the inspiration of his career to the 
sterling character of his old Sunday-school teacher. One day a poor 
newsboy applied at Mr. Bogan’s bakery in Court Street, Brooklyn, 
for some bread, and upon being carefully questioned the boy said he 
was in the habit of sleeping in the streets and living at a starving rate. 
The conversation put the idea into Mr. Bogan’s head to found a 
Newsboys’ Home. Such a charity was then a novelty, and hallways 
and wagons were the only refuge of thousands of homeless and 
friendless newsboys. Shortly after obtaining Bishop Laughlin’s con- 
sent, Mr. Bogan raised $16,000 and opened the St. Vincent Home for 
Boys, at No.7 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, and from this beginning news- 
boys’ homes have sprung up all over the world. The Mission of the 
Immaculate Conception, one of the largest of its kind in the country, 
founded by Father Drumgoole in New York, was the direct result of 
Mr. Bogan’s efforts. Though he never had any children of his own, 
this good man’s hobby was the reclaiming of street gamins, and his 
love for boys was remarkably beautiful. His wealth of love and ten- 
derness for poor boys was the result of his high Christian character 
founded on the deep and undisturbed convictions of religious faith. 
Certainly it can be said of him that his works do follow him. 


The Presbyterian papers have 
been publishing some tables 
showing the increase of the 
denomination for the past twenty-five years. In that time the mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church has grown from 446,561 to 944,716, 
or a little more than 110 per cent. The number of adult baptisms 
has increased from 10,122 in 1870 to 24,484 in 1896, or 133 per cent. 
But in the column of infant baptisms there is a marked difference. 
Twenty-five years ago 16,746 infants were baptized, while last year 
there were only 28,459, which is an imcrease of less than 73 per 
cent. Christian people rarely ever think of a colored Catholic pop- 
ulation in this country. The “Catholic Review,” of New York, 
gives the number of the colored Catholics in several of the large 
cities as follows: Baltimore,.35,000; Charleston, 800; Chicago, 400; 
Covington, 140; Galveston, 550; Indian Territory, 200; Kansas City, 
250; Little Rock, 100; Mobile, 2,500; Nashville, 500; Natchez, 
1,700; Natchitoches, 9,000; New Orleans, 8,000; New York, 3,000; 
Philadelphia, 1,500; Pittsburg, 1,500; Savannah, 1,200; San Antonio, 
1,200; and Wilmington, 400. There are now thirty-one colored priests 
laboring in the United States, and there are thirty-seven churches 
which have been erected by colored Catholics. This, however, is a 
very small percentage of the 8,000,000 Afro-Americans within our 
gates. 


Some Recent Religious Figures 


Rheims, the city where in former days 
the Kings of France were wont to be 
crowned, was recently the scene of a 
great Church Congress, two features of which deserve special note. 
One was the approval of the project to claim for the French clergy 
civic rights like those possessed by the clergy in this country, and 
which at present they do not enjoy; and the other was the very 
marked tendency to revise the synodical powers of the French Church 
at the expense of the Roman Curia—which is to say, as some at 
least interpret it, a movement favoring the abolition of the Concordat, 
and the independence of the Gallic Church from subserviency to the 
Vatican. The French are dissatisfied with their small representation 
in the College of Cardinals, and demand, among others, a French 
Cardinal of the Curia—one who resides permanently in “the Holy 
City.” The College of Cardinals now consists of sixty-two mem- 

ers, though when complete it numbers seventy. Of the present 
number thirty-three are Italians and twenty-nine are foreigners, for it 
is the understood policy of the Vatican to keep the Italians always 
in the majority. Since the recent death of Archbishop Bourret the 
French Church has five members in the College; Austria-Hungary 
has six, Germany five, Spain four, Portugal two, and England, Ireland, 
B-igium, Canada, and the United States one each. Evidently all is 
not perfect peace inside the walls of the Vatican. 


French Church Congress 
at Rheims 


The World’s Students’ Federation 
movement is one of those aggressive 
Christian agencies which is proving 
itself a mighty factor in molding the spirit and temper of the coming 
generation; and it is a genuine delight to note its rapidly growing 
power. Mr. Luther D. Wishard, who is connected with the move- 
ment in this country, has recently attended a Students’ Federation Con- 
vention in Scandinavia, and has also inaugurated a branch of the work 
at Stellenbosch, South Africa, when a five days’ conference was held. 
Many evangelical ministers took part in the conference, among them 
the Rev. Andrew Murray, whose visit to America last summer was a 
spiritual benediction to thousands, and whose books are a delight and 
food to so many Christians. Both the Victoria Co'lege and the Dutch 
Reformed Seminary at Stellenbosch were ably represented by several 
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of their professors, who did all they could to help the work of the 
Convention. This South African city is only about thirty miles from 
Cape Town, and, being one of the great educational centers of the 
Colony, is the most appropriate place to inaugurate the movement. 
Among the chief speakers Dr. Andrew Murray was perhaps the most 
prominent and honored because of his great work in that country. 
He introduced Mr. Wishard, who explained in detail the methods of 
work, and dwelt in fu'l upon the nature and scope of the movement 
among the students. Mr. Donald Frazier, one of the leaders of the 
enterprise in England; the Rev. Mr. Lennox, a missionary at Love- 
dale; Mr. W. G. Sprigg, Secretary of the Cape Town Y. M. C. A., 
and several others, took part in the inauguration of the work in Africa. 
Mr. Wishard believes that the work done in the Convention will prove 
to be of a permanent character, and that the World’s Students’ Fed- 
eration movement will find an endless work to do among the vast 
millions of Africa’s dusky sons. 


Brief Mention 


The Rev. Henry Victor Morgan, of Alameda, Cal., is building a church with 
his own hands, assisted by some members of his congregation. 


The first Canadian Christian Endeavor Convention will be held at Ottawa, 
October 6-9. At Aylmer, Quebec, the birthplace of Dr. F. E. Clark, father of 
the great Endeavor movement, a special service will be held. 


Miss Frances H. Tribou, daughter of Chaplain Tribou, takes exception to 
the oft-repeated statement that no man now living can read Eliot’s Indian 
Bible. She writes “ Zion’s Herald” that at the Mohonk Indian Conference in 
1894 she heard Bishop Whipple say that it is a mistake to say that it cannot be 
read, because the Ojibways of Minnesota can read it. 


Mrs. Samuel Colt has erected at Ilartford, Conn., at a cost of $200,000, the 
Caldwell Hart Colt Memorial Parish Building, as a memorial to her son, who 
died suddenly at Punta Gorda, Florida, January 21, 18%. It is given by Mrs. 
Colt for the benefit of the Episcopal parish, and will be maintained by her. 
The building was dedicated September 10 in the presence of a great gathering 
of people. 

The New York “ Observer” says: “ A significant four-line paragraph came 
over the cables a few days ago. It announced that the Hall of Science in Old 
Hall Street, London, had passed into the hands of General Booth. The signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that for twenty years or more the Hall of Science was the 
London headquarters of an aggressive school of atheists, of whom the late 
Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., was the leader.” 


The Harvard Y. M. C. A.. wishing to increase its membership and influence 
among the new students ot Harvard University, asks for the co-operation in its 
work of all clergymen and any others who know of students coming to Harvard 
for the first time. If the readers of The Outlook who know of young men enter- 
ing Harvard this fall will send the names and church connections of any such 
to George Gleason, Topsfield, Mass., they will greatly aid the officers of the 
Association in their work. 


The Rev. James Lee Maxwell, of the New York Episcopal City Missionary 
Society, died in this city on September 7. He was born at Johnstown, N. Y., 
in 1826,and was the son of a prominent physician there. He was formerly 
rector of Episcopal churches in Bordentown and Trenton. Afterward he was 
for fourteen years in charge of St. James’s Church at Montclair, and later he 
removed to Danville, Pa. He had been recently in charge of missionary work 
in this city and at Blackwell’s Island. 


The second Convention uf the Luther League of America will be held at 
Chicago, November 17-20. One of the special endeavors of the League is to 
meet the spiritual needs of the Lutherans who come from Europe. Statistics 
show that immigration has fallen off considerably of late. In 1888 there were 
161,400 Lutherans landed upon our shores; in 1884, 94,658; and in 1895, 55,961. 
This is, however, a larger addition to the Lutheran population of the country 
than that of many of the denominations. 


‘lwo of the American Board missionaries to the Hawaiian Islands, the Rev. 
Dr. Elias Bond and Mrs. Julia Montague Cooke, died recently. Dr. Bond was 
a native of Hallowell, Me., a graduate of Bowdoin College and Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, and went in 1&0 as a missionary, and speedily gained the 
love of the Hawaiian people. Mrs. Cooke and her husband went out in 1837, and 
they were soon known all over the island as Father and Mother Cooke. Mrs. 
Cooke devoted her life to instructing the native women. 


The forty-third General Congress of the Roman Catholics of Germany, just 
held at Berlin, passed a number of significant resolutions, among them one warn- 
ing German Catholics against coming to America under the present economic 
conditions ; one condemning the practice of dueling among the officers of the 
army and navy: one deploring the fact that no Christian Power has effectually 
espoused the cause of the Armenians: one opposing the employment of mar- 
ried women in factories, and another advocating the repeal of the anti-Jesuit 
law. 

The Rev. Dr. William M. Swindells, of Philadelphia, who died lately, was 
one of the best-known ministers in the Methodist Church, and took a promi- 
nent part in the last General Conference. He was born in England, of good 
Methodist stock, his ancestor, Robert Swindells, having been a traveling com- 
panion of John Wesley, and the first Methodist to preach in Ireland. Dr. 
Swindells was a Presiding Elder several times, and latterly was Corresponding 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Conference Tract Society, and editor of the 
Philadelphia Methodist.” 


The opening services of a new Congregational church in New York City will 
take place on Sunday morning, September 27. The hall where it is to meet, at 
the corner of Eighty-third Street and the Boulevard, will seat nearly seven 
hundred persons. Much interest in the movement is already shown among 
Congregational families on the West Side who have as yet made no church 
connection. There is no Congregational church between the Central Congre- 
gational Church on West Fifty-seventh Street and the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church on East One Hundred and Twenty-first Street. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson is the pastor. The name is not yet determined, but it will 
probably be the Manhattan Congregationa! Church. 
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Miss Tarbell’s “Madame Roland”! 


This biography supplies a need. The only previous life of 
Madame Roland of any note, in English, was Miss Blind’s, 
published ten or twelve years ago—popular, entertaining, and 
in some ways valuable, but radically partisan and extravagantly 
eulogistic. The tone of this book is different. It is a calm, 
well-balanced, scholarly work, written with sufficient sympathy, 
but evidently with foremost desire to present the truth concern- 
ing the subject, rather than fancies, however pleasing or wide- 
prevailing. Miss Tarbell enjoyed exceptional advantages for 
making her work reliable. During a long residence in Paris 
she became well acquainted with descendants of Madame 
Roland, who were of greatest assistance to her, and to one of 
them she dedicates her book. Through them, too, she obtained 
access to a large mass of letters and other manuscripts of the 
Rolands, hitherto unpublished, which had just been placed in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. By a skillful use of her varied 
sources of information she has thrown much new light upon the 
career of a noted woman, and has produced a book rich in in- 
sight from beginning to end—one which, for accurate statement 
and discerning criticism, is likely to remain long the standard 
biography of Madame Roland. 

Marie Jeanne Phlipon was born of the Paris dourgeoisie in 
1754. She wasa precocious child. Her parents appreciated 
her early desire for knowledge and gave her a good education. 
Yet her training came chiefly from the books she read. Plu- 
tarch was the author who first paramountly influenced her; and, 
later, Rousseau. In childhood and youth she was devoutly re- 
ligious, but before she was twenty-one she had renounced Chris- 
tianity and accepted a kind of Deism. Her nature was as emo- 
tional as it was intellectual ; and when the skeptical period was 
over there came a reaction from intellect tosentiment; she took 
Rousseau for her guide, and was ruled by his sentimentalism 
for the rest of her life. 

She had various vicissitudes with many suitors. At length 
she married, at twenty-six, a man twenty years older than her- 
self, M. Roland de la Platiére, Inspector-General of Commerce 
at Amiens. The account of this marriage here given shows, 
from hitherto unpublished letters, that she then ardently loved 
Roland, and was for a long time devoted to him, and is in 
decided contrast with the statements of her Memoirs, written in 
prison thirteen years later, when she was under the sway of her 
new passion for Buzot. One of the earliest events of their 
married life was her unsuccessful attempt to secure for Roland 
a title of nobility, in recognition of his long public services and 
of the supposed claims of his family. Other biographers have 
made little of this incident, but Miss Tarbell thinks the Rolands 
never quite recovered from the sting of this refusal; that it 
strengthened their republicanism and made them more ready to 
welcome the Revolution when it came. 

Madame Roland’s connection with the Revolution is traced 
very fully in these pages, and with a general fairness and ac- 
curacy which make the book a valuable supplement to the works 
of Lamartine,. Taine, and Carlyle. At first, in common with 
most others in France, she hoped for reforms in the ancien 
régime; but she soon abandoned that hope and became the un- 
compromising foe of the monarchy, and, with an ideal of liberty 
before her, advocated insurrection, riot, and civil war, carrying 
out to the extreme the ideas of Rousseau’s « Contrat Social” 
as to the rights of “ the sovereign people.” By letters, by arti- 
cles in the political journals, and by her brilliant conversational 
powers she wielded an immense influence. She controlled 
Roland from the first; and when they came to Paris it was she 
who was quietly the guiding spirit in the meetings of the patriots 
in her salon, and their one ideal constantly. Afterwards, when 
Brissot brought about the Girondin ministry, and Roland be- 
came one of that ministry, she was the leading power of the 
party, and “ it was her inspiration that fired the Gironde.” 

She was destined to bitter disillusion, and all her bright dreams 
were to fade. The Rolands found that the Republic which they 
insisted upon was only their individual opinion, and not the desire 
of the country at large; and when the Commune came to be the 
governing force of Paris, and actual insurrection—under the 
brutal Danton—began its hideous work, they turned away in 
shame and disgust from the power they had evoked. Even 
then, if she would have worked with Danton, she might perhaps 
have controlled him, and so the Terrorists; but she would not. 
The only reason she gave was her feeling of physical repug- 
nance towards him; but Miss Tarbell attributes her conduct 
partly to her being at this time under the influence of Buzot— 
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a type of man the very. opposite of Danton, and then the one 
hope of the Gironde. The downfall of that party soon followed. 
The Rolands became suspects; he escaped, she was arrested 
and imprisoned, and five months later suffered death on the 
guillotine. 

The remarkable courage and mental exaltation of her prison 
life are glowingly presented by her biographer. The courage 
is explainable by temperament, by training, by patriotism, and 
a determination to stand well with posterity—a figure in history. 
But the triumph of her spirit may well have been due to love— 
the passion for Buzot—which, with death in prospect, now spoke 
out in certain letters to him. These were accidentally discovered 
only about thirty years ago; and from them it is plain that the 
prison was chiefly a place of freedom from the chains she had 
worn before, and that she preferred to die rather than go back 
to those chains. All this naturally takes much from her glory 
as a hero dying for an ideal of liberty; for it was at least a 
very different kind of freedom for which, in part, she suffered. 
Miss Tarbell’s treatment of this whole subject—in her chapter 
upon “ Buzot and Madame Roland” and in her comment upon 
the prison letters—is thoughtful and trenchant, but, we must 
Say, not quite satisfactory in its moral tone of apparent apology; 
though she owns that Madame Roland was “ happy to be guil- 
lotined when she was,” to save her from the deepest of humilia- 
tions. Might not her discarded Christianity have given her a 
higher ideal of duty, and have been better for her now, than 
Rousseau’s sentimentalism ? 

Her principal occupation in prison was the composition of 
those wonderful Memoirs of hers—political and personal—so 
justly celebrated. In the former she was unquestionably posing, 
says her biographer. The latter, besides their charm of natural- 
ness, have high value as a picture of eighteenth-century life ; 
and it is only to be regretted that they are so closely modeled 
upon the Confessions of Rousseau. 

We must not omit to say that among the many appropriate 
illustrations of this volume are five portraits of Madame Roland 
(only one of them, as explained, being authentic), and two of 
M. Roland. Ina book so generally faultless in points of me- 
chanical execution, perhaps we ought readily to condone several 
manifest errors in dates, whether owing to oversight of the 
author or to careless proof-reading. 


The Present Distribution of Wealth! 


Mr. Spahr’s “ Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth ” 
in this country is rather an inquiry into social facts than a discus- 
sion of economic principles. The writer believes, with Mill, that, 
while statute law has relatively little effect upon the amount of 
wealth produced by the labor of the country, it is practically 
omnipotent in determining whether this wealth shall be concen- 
trated in the hands of a few or widely distributed among all the 
industrious and thrifty classes. There is no natural law, he 
holds, working either toward the narrower concentration of 
wealth or its wider distribution. The distribution of wealth 
has become better when the National conscience has been 
aroused to make it better; it has become worse when the Na- 
tional conscience has been indifferent to the forces tending 
to make it worse. The present volume is an attempt to ascer- 
tain the present situation and the present drift, in order that the 
National conscience may recognize how much work needs to be 
done, and exert its influence all along the line to secure better 
conditions. 

The first chapter of Mr. Spahr’s essay reviews the tendency 
toward the concentration of wealth in Great Britain. During 
the Napoleonic wars the forces working for evil are found to 
have reached their greatest power. Since the conclusion of 
these wars, conditions have been bettered by the various eco- 
nomic reforms; the working classes have again shared in the 
advancing wealth of society. Nevertheless, even during the 
last half-century, the wealth of the wealthiest class is found to 
have advanced far more rapidly than the wealth of the middle 
and working classes. The tendency toward concentration still 
continues. 

The next chapter reviews our own history. Prior to the Civil 
War, slavery is presented as the only powerful force working 
toward the concentration of wealth. Except in a few cities, 
wealth in the North was widely distributed at the outbreak of 
the Rebellion, while wealth at the South, not only in slaves, but 
in real estate, was fearfully concentrated. The effect of the 
war was to make the South a section of small property-owners, 
but to set at work forces which have helped to establish an 
aristocracy of wealth in the cities of the North. In Mr. Spahr’s 
view, the present policy of the Nation as regards taxation, as 
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regards finance, and as regards the railroads, have all operated 
to lessen the wealth of the small property-owners in the rural 
districts and to build up the larger fortunes in the cities. The 
present contrast between the wealth in the cities and the wealth 
in the smaller towns and on the farms is presented statistically. 

Succeeding chapters examine the distribution of property and 
incomes among various classes, as shown by Probate Court 
returns, income tax returns, statistics of rents, etc. The con- 
clusion reached is that one per cent. of our families receive 
about one-fourth of the Nation’s income and own about one-half 
of the property. Labor, including that of professional men, 
business managers, etc., is found to receive three-fifths of the 
present product of industry, and capital two-fifths. The ques- 
tion of bimetallism is incidentally discussed in connection with 
the recent history of wages. Mr. Spahr finds that money wages 
advanced rapidly—except during the war—from the middle of 
the century until 1873. Since that date he finds that there has 
been a serious fall—though this fall was interrupted by a rise 
during the period of comparatively stable prices under the opera- 
tion of the Bland and Sherman Acts. 

The concluding chapters deal with our tax systems, National 
and local. Mr. Spahr agrees with most economic writers in 
holding that our National tax system is unjust to the relatively 
poorer classes; he differs from most economic writers, however, 
in holding that our local tax system is more just to these classes 
than any system in force in any other country. The tax-dodg- 
ing that constitutes the most serious evil connected with it he 
finds to have been greatly reduced in most commonwealths since 
1880, and to practically disappear when personal property as 
well as rea' is taxed where the property is, instead of where the 
owner happens to live. The closing pages are devoted to a 
summary of the conclusions reached and a plea for progressive 


taxation. 


The Talmud is one of the great works of the world’s literature, and 
its language is known only to special students. It has long been the 
object of wide curiosity. A translation of the whole Talmud would 
be an arduous undertaking, but one that would receive the thanks of 
many students and readers. The student of theology, the student of 
comparative religion, the student of folk-lore, custom, and myth, and 
the student of pure literature, all would be grateful for a plain, trust- 
worthy, and complete translation of the Jewish Talmud into English. 
This is what we were looking for from Mr. Michael L. Rodkinson’s 
version of the Talmud, but we are grievously disappointed. The 
translator has taken liberties with his work that deprive it of all 
scientific value. He omits what, in his opinion, is not edifying or 
what obscures the main trend of the teaching of hs Talmud. If he 
had simply followed the manner of Jowett in the’Tatter’s translation 
of Plato’s Dialogues, we could be more content, but even here Mr. 
Rodkinson fails us, for there are acknowledged omissions of matter 
from the original in this version. The world does not want a Delphine 
edition of this wonderful record of human thought through many 
generations, the Babylonian Talmud. Mr. Rodkinson’s title-page 
reads: Mew Edition of the Babylonian Talmud, English Translation. 
Original Text Edited, Formulated, and Punctuated by Michael L. 
Rodkinson. Revised and Corrected by the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, 
President Hebrew Union College, Ciucinnati, O. Volume J. Tract 
Sabbath. We beg the translator to give us the whole Talmud. Let 
the reader make his own selections. This method of Mr. Rodkinson’s 
inspires no confidence; neither Jew nor Gentile has any use for an 
expurgated version of the Talmud. It would be as wise to expurgate 
the Hebrew Bible. (New Amsterdam Publishing Company, New York.) 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Commonly Called the Minor. By 
George Adam Smith, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exe- 
gesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. In Two Volumes. Vol. L.: 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, with an Introduction and a Sketch of Prophecy 
in Early Israel. (A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) Every one 
who has used Professor Smith’s previous books will eagerly welcome 
these volumes of the Expositor’s Bible. Every student of the “ Minor 
Prophets,” and, as well, the puzzled reader who makes, from duty or curi- 
osity, an occasional timid excursion into their pages as into a forbid- 
ding and dangerous land, will welcome the assistance he is sure of 
from Professor Smith’s ample knowledge, careful scholarship, vivid 
style, and spiritual insight. In introductory chapters the author 
treats of the Prophet in early Israel as far as the appearance of Amos. 
The Twelve are then taken in chronological order, with a historical 
and critical introduction to each book, followed by some account of 
the prophet as a man and a seer; and then a complete translation, 
with textual foot-notes and exposition, and a discussion of the main 
doctrines the prophet taught. The whole wark is pervaded by the 
conviction that “everything that scholarship can do for their writings 
has surely for its final aim the illustration of their witness to the ways 
of God with men, and its application to living questions and duties 
and hopes,” and that the chief design of “the series in which the 
volume appears is to show the eternal validity of the Books of the 
Bible as the Word of God, and their meaning for ourselves to-day.” 
In this volumeonly Amos, Hosea, and Micah are treated. 


vi 


St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman Citizen, by W. M. Ramsay, 
D.CL., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh, etc. 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


P. Put- 
Professor Ramsay has followed his works 
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on “ The Church in the Roman Empire Before 170” and “ The Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia” with a volume on “ St. Paul the Traveler 
and the Roman Citizen,” comprising the Morgan Lectures at Auburn 
Theological Seminary in 1594, and Mansfield College (Oxford) 
Lectures in 1895. It is a most attractive subject, and the author 
has treated it with his characteristic independence and ability. The 
volume is full of information and suggestion, the fruit of his notable 
researches in the regions traversed by Paul, and is of great value in 
the interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles. Professor Ramsay 
holds the author of the Acts to be a historian of the first rank—and he 
uses the term deliberately and discriminatingly—who writes from his 
own knowledge of the facts, his own written notes, and “diary and 
notes of conversations with Paul and doubtless others also;” who 
was “ deficient in the sense of time,” but who “studied the sequence 
of events carefully,” and who shows “the true historian’s power of 
seizing the great facts and marking clearly the stages in the develop- 
ment of his subject.” He is “impressed by the sense of proportion 
in Acts, and the skill with which a complex and difficult subject is 
grouped to bring out the historical development from the primitive 
Church through successive steps associated with four great names— 
Stephen, Philip, Peter, Paul.” This author he believes to be Luke, 
and so accepts the first-century origin of Acts, a conclusion opposed 
to his early convictions. 


Not since the writings of Didron has there been any work on ecclesi- 
astical art, of the nature and treatment which characterized the books 
of that most accomplished ecclesiologist, so far as we know, that is 
to be compared, in the matter of erudition and completeness, with 
Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, by E. P. Evans. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) Little escapes the trawl of this 
author, who has run his drag-net through theology, the classics, folk- 
lore, and the literature of all times and peoples. Yet the book is not 
turgid. It is altogether the best handbook to recommend to the trav- 
eler and the student of art. Its suggestiveness is opulent. It bears 
upon literature and philosophy. Many illustrations are added to the 
book. The difficulty in the way of a work like this is that it is a little 
above popular intelligence. Where there isso much, so many allusions 
to literature, to the development of thought and feelings in the evolu- 
tion of humanity, it is to be feared that the ordinary reader will be 
piqued, if not appalled. 


The primary excellence of Professor John Grier Hibben’s /nductive 
Logic lies in the emphasis that he places upon the mutual dependence 
of the inductive and deductive processes of reasoning. This is made 
especially clear in the chapters on Hypothesis, Analogy, and Proba- 
bility. What he has to say about empirical laws is also instructive. 
Both the scientific investigator and the student of law may find this 
book helpful. It is written in an interesting style, and is full of new 
and real illustrations. There is a chapter on the application of the 
inductive methods to the various sciences, and in it Professor Hibben 
points out the importance of “ historical data in all sciences that deal 
with human volitions and activities.” This applies to the compara- 
tively new science of psychology. 


® 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending September 4. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. ] 

The Puritan in England and New England, by E. H. Byington, 
D.D., is an exceedingly attractive volume upon Puritan thought and 
Puritan life. The political as well as the religious beliefs of the early 
Puritans are clearly brought out, and their tamily and sccial life is 
treated as fully as that distinctively connected with the Church and 
the State. The book is always concrete, describing at considerable 
length certain men whose lives either powerfully influenced or typified 
the life of the community about them. The narrative is full of vitality 
from beginning to end. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

A History of Rome to the Death of Caesar, by W: W. How, M.A., 
and H. D. Leigh, M.A., Fellows at Oxford, is a work admirably 
adapted to the needs of college students. It presents the constitu- 
tional history of Rome in a manner remarkably clear. The authors 
ignore Roman literature, holding with great justification that it never 
became a vital influence upon the life of the Roman people. Their 
religion, their form of government, their wars, and their economic 
experiences due to the acquisition of the vast public domain, were 
the things that really absorbed the thought of the Roman people, and 
to these the volume confines itself. It is rare that a book intended 
for college students has so much to commend it to maturer readers. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

Balzac’s César Birotteau and Modeste Mignon have been added to 
the excellent edition of his works made in London with characteristic 
taste and originality by J. M. Dent & Co., and published in New 
York by the Macmillan Company. The first-named volume is trans- 
lated by Ellen Marnage, the second by Clara Bell, and each has a 
preface by Mr. George Saintsbury. From the same publishers both 
in London and New York come two volumes in the daintily illus- 
trated edition of Alphonse Daudet'’s works, 7hirty Years of Paris 
and Recollections of a Literary Man, two books which are to many 
readers even more delightful reading than the novels. A little- 
known novel of Balzac’s is Zhe Lesser Bourgeoisie, which is now pub- 
hshed in the translation by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, whose skill 
is universally recognized. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Of three volumes of minor fiction sent us by Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, the best is Mrs. Florence Henniker’s /n Scarlet and Gray. 
Even here, however. there is a tendency to overstrain and overwrite, 
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and the most clear-cut of the tales—that in which Mr. Thomas Hardy 
“ collaborates ” with Mrs. Henniker—is disagreeably decadent, a mere 
unpleasing analysis of a weak and worthless love affair not worth 
analyzing. The book belongs to the Keynote Series, as does also 
Mabel E. Wotton’s Day-Books, the longest story of which preserves 
the aforesaid Keynote by telling a painful tale of bigamy, faithless- 
ness, and desertion. Ellis Markoe’s My Lady’s Heart is prolix and 
crude. Thesame remark applies to Vander’s Understudy, by James K. 
Reeve (F. A. Stokes Company, New York), which has a mingling of 
the melodramatic with the sentimental. 

We have already spoken in warm commendation of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s monograph on Zeo X///. (see The Outlook for July 18 
last). The volume is published in this country in the attractive series 
called “The Public Men of To-Day,” issued by Frederick Warne 
& Co., of this city. A fine portrait serves as a frontispiece. 
A Cycle of Cathay is an apt title for Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s valuable 
book on China, when we consider that in point of fact the length of 
a Chinese cycle is about sixty years, despite a general belief that the 
cycle is of enormous length—a belief due in great measure to Tenny- 
son. Dr. Martin’s experience as a missionary in different parts of 
China gives him an extraordinary knowledge of all phases of Chinese 
life and thought. He writes of political, social, and missionary ques- 
tions with learning, and at the same time in a popular way, and he 
gives us constantly, also, picturesque glances at the manners and cus- 
toms ot the common people. The book is illustrated in an intelligent 
way. No student of Eastern affairs can afford to neglect this work, 
which will take its place with Dr. Williams’s “ The Middle Kingdom ” 
as an authoritative work on China. (F. H. Revell Company, New 
York.) Another book of interest, published by the same firm, is 
that on Robert Whitaker McAll, the founder of the McAll Mission in 
Paris. The book is in part autobiographical, and has been edited by 
Mrs. McAll. The subject of this work had a most interesting person- 
ality, and he accomplished great things by force of persistence and 
earnestness. His autobiographical sketch is modest, and has a gen- 
uine religious feeling, free from cant and self- laudation. 

-A well printed and illustrated book of travel and adventure is Mr. 
Warburton Pike’s 7hrough the Sub-Arctic Forests, a record of a jour- 
ney taken mainly by canoe through unknown country belonging to 
the Hudson Bay Company’s territory, and stretching from Fort Wran- 
gel to the Pally Lakes. Mr. Pike returned by way of the Yukon 
River and Behring Sea. The geographical information gathered has 
considerable importance, and the story of Mr. Pike’s adventures is 
often exciting, and presents many incidents of hunting and fishing 
which will interest sportsmen. For the general reader the work 
would have been more acceptable if made into a smaller book, which 
could easily have been done. (Edward Arnold, New York.) 

A fourth edition of Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke’s Zhe Riches of 
Chaucer justifies his original belief in the usefulness of a work which 
should make Chaucer reasonably easy reading to those who have not 
made a special study of the ancient English in which he wrote, and which 
should omit some passages objectionable to modern taste. Nothing 
would be easier than to criticise the execution of such an undertaking 
either as having done too much or too little. Time has shown, how- 
ever, that such a book is useful. An excellent brief life of Chaucer 
is included. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) To the 
pretty little edition of Tennyson’s “ Poetical Works” published by 
the same firm have been added Zhe Voyage of Maeldune and Other 
Poems, and Rizpah and Other Poems. From the same publishers 
also we receive Genesis in “ The Modern Reader’s Bible,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Professor Richard G. Moulton. We reserve 
critical comment for the present. 

A third series of Poems by Emily Dickinson has just been issued, 
edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. The book includes no less than one 
hundred and sixty-five short poems. It could hardly be expected that 
the level reached would be as high as in the previous collections, but 
it can truly be said that many of these little verses have the same touch 
of genius united with the same absolute lack of conventional form and 
method which characterize the best of the poems previously printed. 
Such, we think, is “ Real Riches” (first printed in The Outlook), 
“ Flowers,” and several others. As usual, there are not a few poems 
which from ordinary standards one would be very glad to see omitted, 
but perhaps it is as well that they are included, as they throw light on 
the strange personality and way of thinking of the author. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 

Old Colony Days, by May Alden Ward, is made up of five essays 
on early New England life. The first is devoted to William Bradford, 
the old New England historian; the next to “ The Early Autocrat of 
New England ;” the third to “ An Old-time Magistrate, Judge Sewell,” 
and the remaining two to New England witchcraft and the old New 
England poets. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

A Brief History of the English Language, by Oliver Farrar Emer- 
son, Ph.D. (formerly of Comell and now of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity), is an abbreviation of the author’s “ History of the English 
Language.” It is designed for the use of schvols for which the 
larger work is too elaborate. The work of condensation has been 
well performed. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Some Modern Substitutes for Christianity, by George Wolfe Shinn, 
D.D., Rector of Grace Church, Newton, Mass., is a discussion of 
various modern beliefs—Theosophy, Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Socialism, and Agnosticism. The author does not find all of these 
beliefs devoid of all good, and the effect of what he ha® to say is in- 
creased by his endeavor to be temperate in his judgments. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York.) 

Sixteen to One, by Richard Lowry, and Zhe People vs. The Gold- 
Bugs, by A. D. Wamer, of the Everett Bar, Everett, Wash., are pleas 
for the independent action of the United States to restore silver to 
the world’s currency. Mr. Lowry’s book is a rather unusually com- 
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prehensive collection of the arguments in favor of such action. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


Literary Notes 


—Sir Walter Besant, in collaboration with Mr. W. H. Pollock, is 
about to publish a volume of eight drawing-room plays. 

—The committee of the Sir Walter Scott Memorial in Westminster 
Abbey have selected from various copies of the Chantrey bust in 
Abbotsford one submitted to them by Mr. John Hutchinson, R.S.A. 
It has since been approved by the Dean. 

—Tolstoi has been working for many months over a novel which 
has more than once been announced, but at the Jast moment he has 
put the task by and taken up another. This preferred book, upon 
which he is now engaged, is dedicated to children, and aims at setting 
forth in a way calculated to touch their young sympathies the prin- 
ciples of a good life. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has spent most of the summer in the 
country, has returned to London. His health was benefited by the 
change, and he has been able to go steadily forward with his literary 
work. His new volume, promised for the autumn, will probably be 
ready about the beginning of November. It refers to the principles 
of sociology, and some of its contents have appeared in the reviews. 

—A correspondent writes: “ Your reviewer, in the notice of ‘ Ger- 
hard’s Sacred Meditations,’ translated by the Rev. Mr. Heisler, falls into 
the error, not uncommon, of attributing the book to Paul Gerhardt. 
This latter was the great hymn-writer of Germany, but the author of 
the book in question was Johann Gerhard, one of the three great 
theologians of the age following the Reformation, and his ‘ Loci’ has 
been one of the standards of Lutheran theology.” 

—It is announced that the publishers of the old standard eclectic 
weekly, “ Littell’s Living Age,” founded by E. Littell in 1844, are 
about to introduce several new and valuable features in their mag- 
azine. The most important of these is a monthly supplement, given 
without additional cost, which will contain readings from American 
magazines, readings from new books, and also a list of books of the 
month. Mr. Frank Foxcroft, whose long journalistic training and 
high literary ability admirably fit him for the position, is to be the 
future editor. 

—Among the books of a comparatively recent date, if the seventeenth 
century can be described as such, is, as the Elzevir collector well 
knows, the famous “ Patissier Francois,” asmall duodecimo printed 
by Louys and Daniel Elzevir, at Amsterdam, in 1655. A faulty and 
poor reimpression of a work of little value issued in Paris two years 
previously, this book has become, says a writer in “ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” the most sought after of all the Elzevir works, just be- 
cause it is wrongly thought to be the scarcest. It has fetched prices 
reaching in France so high as 4,600 francs. The reason for the sup- 
posed rarity is, of course, that, instead of being placed on its first 
appearance on the shelves of the curious or the studious, the little 
volume was thumbed to pieces by the greasy hands of cooks and 
kitchen-maids. 


Books Received 


For the Week ending September 4, 1896 


EDWARD ARNOLD, NEW YORK 
Kenney-Herbert, A. Fifty Lunches. 
Pike, arburton. the Subarctic Forest. 
ARLES H. KERR & CO., CHIC 
Lowry, Richard. Shall the United States Alone Undertake the Free Coinage 
of Silver at the Ratio of Sixteen to One? 25 cts. 
Warner, A. D. The People vs. The Gold-Bugs. 235 cts. 
B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Clarke, Marcus. eavy Odds. 50 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
men, oy . A., and H. D. Leigh, M.A. A History of Rome to the Death 


N idbals. | Edgar i. A.B. Elementary and Constructional Geometry. 75 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Daudet, Alphonse. Thirty Years of Paris. Translated by Laura Ensor. $l. 
— or ag Recollections of a Literary Man. ranslated by Laura 
nsor 
Tennyson, Altred Lord. Riz ah and Other Poems; The Voyage of Maeldune 
and Other {Peep e’s ) 45 cts. each. 
Genesis. Edited by R.G. Moulton. 50 cts. 
Balzac, Honoré de. Modeste Mignon. Translated by Clara Bell. $1.50. 
Balzac, Honoré de. The A sae and Fall of César Birotteau. Translated by 
Ellen marriage, 
Emerson. Oliver Brief History of the ~ = Language. $l. 
Clarke, Charles C. The Riches of Chaucer. #2. 
FLEMING H. REVELL Co., YOR 
= mot r, Fannie J. Adolph, and How He Found the “* Beautiful ws ” 50 cts. 
Ro rt Whitaker McAIl, F ounder of the McAll Mission, Paris. A Fragment 
by Himself ; A Souvenir by His Wife. $1.50. 
Martin, W. A. P., D.D., LL.D. A Cycle of Cathay. $2. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Ward, May Alden. Old Colony Days. $1.25. 
Balzac, Honoré de. iy! Lesser Bourgeoisie. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. $1.5 
Wotton, Mabe! E. Day- Béoks. $l. 
Henniker, Florence. Scarlet and 
Dickinson, panty, Poems. Edited by ate ‘Loomis Todd. $1.25. 
Markoe, Ellis y Lady’s Heart. $l. 
Byington, Ezra Hoyt, D.D. The Puritan in England and New England. §2. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Reeve, James Knapp. Vander’s Understudy. '75 cts. 
S. W. STRAUB & CO., CHICAGO 
Straub. S. W. Beautitul Songs and Living Fountain. (A combined 5S. 5 
Singing Book.) 35 cts. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Lydekker, Richard, B.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S. The Royal Natural History. Nos. 
29, 3), ‘and 31. 50 cts. each. 
McCarthy, Justin. Pope Leo XIII. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Shinn, George W., D.D. Some Modern Substitutes for Christianity. 50 cts. 
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A Family Paper 


The Home Club 


An Important Congress 


The Congress to be held in Boston, Octo- 
ber 5 to November 7, is a long step in advance 
of the Food Exhibitions which have grown in 
popular interest in many large cities. The 
Board of Trade of San Francisco and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles hyve 
been interested, and there will be an exhibit 
of foods from California. The Congress will 
have the assistance of the following speakers : 
William T. Harris, LL.D., Commissioner of 
Education ; Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Chief 
of Bureau of Statistics; J. Sterling Morton, 
Secretary of Agriculture; D.C. Gilman,LL.D.; 
C. W. Dabney, LL.D., Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture and President of Tennessee Uni- 
versity; A. C. True, Ph.D.; Professor C. D. 
Woods. Director of Experiment Station at 
Orono, Me.; Professor Conn, of Wesleyan 
University; Professor Sedgwick, of the Insti- 
tute of Technology; Talcott L. Williams, 
LL.D.; Robert G. Lamont, Doctor of Prophy- 
lactics; the Hon. G. Browne Goode; Profes- 
sor O. T. Mason; Professor Lester F. Ward 
and F. Hamilton Cushing, of the Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington, D. C.; George M. 
Thomas, A.M., M.D.; Mary S. Garrett, of the 
Home of the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia ; 
E. R. L. Gould, LL.D.; Anna L. Woodbury, 
of Washington; Mary Proctor and Mrs. 
Ralph Trautmann, of New York; James A. 
Herne; August Lindstorm, of Sweden; Mrs. 
A. B. McClosky, from Paris, and many others. 

The questions of Food, Child Life, Drink- 
ing- W ater, Milk Supplies, Philanthropic Effort 
that affects Family Life, as well as the 
arts that minister to family life, will be pre- 
sented by experts. The programmes of the 
Congress can be obtained by addressing Home 
Congress, Cotillion Hall, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., inclosing postage. 


The Consumers’ League Opportunity 


The law in regard to the employment. 
women and children in mercantile houses 
the State of New York went into effect Sep- 
tember 1. The enforcement of the law is 
transferred from the Factory Inspectors’ De- 
partment tothe Health Departments. In New 
York and Brooklyn the Health Departments 
have received small appropriations for the 
new work. It is impossible for the depart- 
ments, with such small sums, to do thorough 
work. Fortunately, the large establishments 
have been roused to the importance of obedi- 
ence to the major requirements of the law. 
The offenders who are hard to reach are the 
firms in the thoroughfares in the tenement- 
house districts. Here the conditions are often 
uncivilized; the girls and women employed 
are too often treated with the grossest injustice. 
The members of the Consumers’ League should 
make personal visits as shoppers and grow 
familiar with the system employed in these 
stores. The hours approach the hours of the 
English factory system of the early forties. 
There are many of the sestores that demand 
seventy-two hours.a week service, and some 
seventy-six, including four hours on Sunday. 
The wages are rarely over $4.50 per week, with 
no vacations, and an unjust system of fines. It 
is not the leading establishments that need 
the personal attention of the League members, 
but the comparatively unknown establishments 
outside of the locality in which they are. 


Tipping 

The moral effect of tipping has often been 
the subject of discussion among friends ; its 
appearance in the newspapers is a healthful 
sign of the new comprehension of the rela- 
tions of men to each other. A gentleman 
never fees a man employed and paid to render 
a service without a sense of personal deg- 
radation. It is not wages, but a form of 
almsgiving that is degrading; it is done, not 
from any consciousness of responsibility or 
interest, but to acquire, or rather to retain, a 
reputation for liberality, or to secure service 
over and above that nominated in the bond. 
We all know the man who fees the head 
waiter when he enters the dining-room, and 
the waiter when he takes his place at the 
table. He pays to the proprietor no more 


than the other guests who, from principle or 
lack of means, do not bribe the servants, but 
they are compelled to suffer from neglect or 
careless service because of this man’s selfish- 
ness. For the waiters, the fact that they en- 
courage tipping is a proof of their ignorance 
of economic law. The wages they are paid 
by employers are rated with a view to the tips, 
which will bring them to or above the livable 
point. If the waiters should themselves refuse 
to accept tips, they would take the first step 
toward raising their wages. Such action by 
the men who engage in this employment would 
soon show them to be men of larger intelligence. 
There would be a gain for the employers, for 
better service would be rendered to all, and 
the expense that is now reckoned by every 
traveler under the head of tips would find its 
way more directly into the proprietor’s pocket. 
Tipping is almsgiving from the basest of mo- 
tives, and injures the characters of givers and 
receivers. 


The Beginnings of Knowledge 


The “Cornhill Magazine” has recently 
given considerable space to the subject of 
children’s theological views. It shows very 
distinctly that children are grossly misled by 
the pete: “ow use of language on grave subjects. 
This is the more reprehensible as the language 
is usually used in reply to the child’s questions. 
A small boy was heard to tell his sister that 
their bodies would not go to heaven, only their 
arms and legs. “ Mamma said their bodies 
would not go.” The same boy, when reproved 
for playing circus on Sunday with his rocking- 
horse, immediately announced that it was a mis- 
sionary horse carrying converted slaves across 
the continent. It was this boy who, being very 
naughty, and being told to ask God to make him 
a good boy, finished up his petition with “ If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” Surely 
he had not learned reverence, if he had been 
taught to use words that formed a petition. 
There is no part of a child’s education so grossly 
abused as his education in spiritual matters. To 
awaken mere curiosity in a child’s mind is not 
education. To intrude the unknowable on his 
attention is not giving moral instruction. 


Servants’ Complaints 

The London “ News” reports a demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park, London, by servants who 
wish legislation in their interests. Among 
their grievances were the sleeping accom:no 
dations. There is no doubt that high rents 
have resulted in reducing the space assigned to 
servants. The vast majority employing ser- 
vants are not able to secure for them suit- 
able rooms. This is especially true in apart- 
ment-houses in this country. The rooms 
assigned to servants are too small, not ven- 
tilated properly, and are frequently dark. The 
parlor has to endur2 many injustices due to 
the kitchen, but the kitchen can answer back. 
Not complaints, but mutual concessions and 
consideration, will bring order out of chaos. 


The Care of the Teeth 


At the annual Convention of the New Jer- 
sey State Dental Society a number of papers 
of peculiar value to the lay reader were read. 
Some of the statements made by the dentists 
were startling. One well-known dentist claimed 
that the proportion of people who take proper 
care of their teeth is not more than four per 
cent. in the rural districts, and about twenty 
per cent. in the cities. It was considered a 
hopeful sign for the teeth of the future Amer- 
icans that mouth- washes were being used more 
commonly than in past years. It was declared 
that the people in the city objected to having 
their teeth pulled, while the country constit- 
uency objected to having teeth filled. 


Cleanliness and Ventilation 


On the return of the city residents from the 
country there is always a perceptible increase 
in the cases of typhoid fever in the cities. 
The causes of this are usually found in the 
water-supply of the summer location of the 
family. The increase in knowledge of the 
causes of typhoid has made the intelligent 
public more careful. Houses that have been 
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closed several weeks should be aired before 
being slept in. Water should run freely 
through all the pipes in the house, and the cel- 
lar, always a source of danger, should have 
been ventilated all summer. Cleanliness and 
ventilation are the main necessities of health. 
Dirt and bad air kiil more people than lack of 
food ever destroyed. 


An Ideal Definition 


At the annual session of the British [nsti- 
tute of Public Health, recently held in Glas- 
gow, the sessions were devoted to the consid- 
eration of municipal problems. The Lord 
Provost of Glasgow defined a city govern- 
ment as designed to provide 


A city built and laid out under intelligent sanitary 
conditions and supervision. Everything in the con- 
ception and growth must tend to allow of the highest 
welfare of the people, so that they may have an op- 
portunity to attain the highest degree of material. 
social, intellectual, and moral welfare. 


A Library’s Experiment 


The Brooklyn Library has extended the 
field of its usefulness by forming reading clubs 
in the towns and villages of Long Island. 
These clubs become free delivery stations of 
the main library, which bears the cost of trans- 
porting the books. The increase in the mem- 
bership justifies this movement. The library 
has five delivery stations within the limit of 
the city where books are delivered twice daily. 


Food and Rest 


A German chemist has been experimenting 
to determine the effect of sleep and rest 1m- 
mediately after eating. The results of these 
experiments prove that to lie ina horizontal 
position after eating aids digestion; sleep im- 


_ mediately following the eating of food retards 


digestion, especially if there is a tendency to 
dilated stomach, or with hyperacidity of the 
gastric juices. 


Noise and the Death-Rate 


It is, of course, impossible to state exactly 
what part noise in New York City plays in the 
death-rate and the sick-list, but every physi- 
cian knows it must be considerable. How 
often the physician in his daily rounds finds it 
necessary to prescribe “ perfect quiet ” in order 
that the flickering spark of life remaining in 
the patient may be brought back to a healthy 
flame! Yet in nine cases out of ten that per- 
fect quiet which he deems so important cannot 
be had, owing to the noises from the street. 
Especially is this true in warm weather, when 
windows must be kept open. 

The makers of unnecessary noises in New 
York are not confined to any one class. All 
are more or less guilty, from the church people 
to the organ-grinder and the street peddler. 
Any one who studies this subject and observes 
carefully will be astonished and disgusted at 
the reckless disregard of each for the health, 
peace, and comfort of all others. 

If you should go for a walk in Fifth Avenue 
on a fine afternoon, and all sorts and condi- 
tions of people were to begin to assault you 
with switches, you would call the police; they 
would be promptly arrested and properly pun- 
ished. Whatfor? They have not killed you, 
or maimed you, or drawn any blood, and you 
are apparently none the worse for these 
assaults. What they have done is to irritate 
the nerve terminations of one of your five 
senses—viz., that of touch, or the tactile sense— 
and through the nerves of this sense they have 
made you conscious of painful sensations. 
This 1s exactly the treatment you do receive 
from these same people, by their unnecessary 
assaults on another sense—viz., that of hear- 
ing. But should you ask the authorities to 
interfere in this case, you would likely be 
arrested yourself, and your sanity inquired 
into. This remarkable inconsistency—the 
prompt protection of one of our senses from 
assault, and the utter disregard of another— 
seems almost unaccountable, except on the 
ground of custom and habit. It is simply 
another instance of patience and 
ing under abuse, for which the American pub- 
lic has become famous.—/. 4. Girdner, M_D., 
in North American Review. 
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For the Little People 


The School Carpenter 
By Anna M. Pratt 
Mr. Pedda Gojjik, with his glue-pot and his 
touls, 
Spends the long vacation in visiting the 
schools. 


The multiplication tables are so battered every- 
where 

That it takes him all the summer to put them 
in repair; 


Here a nail, and there a nail, and then a dab 
of glue: 

When school begins again, you'll find they’re 
quite as good as new. 


The Collector of Waste 
By Mrs. E. T. Corbett 


It was very warm, and Jamie was tired. He 
had been riding on his bicycle all the after- 
noon, and now he was sitting in the vine- 
covered arbor on the lawn, waiting for the 
clock to strike half-past eight, which was his 
bedtime. 

But presently, as he leaned back, with his 
eyes half shut, he heard steps coming nearer, 
and when he opened his eyes he saw a queer 
little old man standing before him. 

The little old man had a large kvapsack 
strapped on his back, and carried a bulky 
parcelin one hand. He nodded to Jamie and 
said, “ Good-evening,” and then he sat down, 
took off his hat and fanned himself with it, as 
if he felt quite at home. 

“Are you a peddler?” asked Jamie, after 
waiting some moments for the old man to 
speak. 

But the old fellow smiled at this question 
and shook his head. 

“T will tell you my business,” he said, 
briskly. “I’m a Collector.” 

“ And what do you collect ?” inquired Jamie. 
“ Postage-stamps, or coins, or autographs? 
I’ve tried collecting all those things myself, 
and I would like to see your collections ever 
so much.” 

The old man smiled again. Then he said: 
“ No, I don’t collect things of that sort. I am 
a Collector of Waste.” 

“ A Collector of Waste!” said Jamie, much 
puzzled. “ Why, I never heard of such a col- 
lection before. I don’t understand what you 
mean by waste. Where do you find it? and 
what is it like ?” 

“That is just what I’m going to tell you,” 
said the old man, as he unstrapped his heavy 
knapsack and laid it down. 

“ The world is full of waste-collectors like 
myself, only you have never been favored with 
a sight of one before. We go about collecting 
everything that human beings waste—time, 
opportunities, money, happiness. All these 
things we gather up from day to day, and 
sometimes our loads are frightfully heavy, I 
can tell you. Look at this knapsack and this 
parcel—all collected to-day !” 

“Dear me!” said Jamie. “I wish you 
would show me some of the things you have 
there. Couldn’t you do it?” 

“If I show you anything, I will show you 
your own waste, for you’ve given me lots of 
work to-day collecting it,” replied the old 
man, severely. 

“I'd like to know what I’ve wasted to-day !” 
exclaimed Jamie, indignantly. ‘“ Now that’s 
nonsense !” 

“It is, hey?” said the old man, with a cross 
look. ‘“ Well, then, I’ll prove that it’s true, 
and I[’ll make you own it, too, before I go. I 
have not time to open my knapsack now, but 
I will read the list of all you’ve wasted to-day 
from my memorandum-book,” and he took 
out a small book and turned over the leaves, 
Saying : 

* Jamie—J—yes, here is your account—now 
listen. In the first place, you wasted thirteen 
minutes this morning lying in bed after you 
were called and told to get up. Then when 
you were only half dressed you wasted eight 


minutes more looking out of the window at 
two dogs who were fighting. So much before 
breakfast. In school you lost ten minutes of 
the study hour drawing pictures in your copy- 
book, and you wasted eleven minutes more 
over that newspaper you carried to school. 

“When you came home, instead of going 
directly to your room to wash your face and 
hands and brush your hair as your mother 
requested, you spent nine minutes grumbling 
on the stairs before you obeyed her. You 
stopped in the street to talk to Tommy Rose, 
and wasted twelve minutes of your music- 
lesson time, besides—” 

“Oh, stop! do stop!” cried Jamie, inter- 
rupting the old man. “Don’t tell me any 
more about the time I’ve wasted, please.” 

‘Well, I’ll tell you about the other things, 
then; your wasted opportunities, for example. 
You saw a bird’s nest robbed to-day, and 
never said a word, when you might have saved 
it. When you saw that little boy drop his 
marbles you only laughed at him, when you 
might have helped to pick them up. You let 
your sister take that long, hot walk to the 
post-office this afternoon, when you could 
have gone there so easily on your bicycle—” 

“ But I promised the boys to run races at 
four o’clock, and I had no time,” Jamie pro- 
tested. 

“That is no excuse. They could have 
waited for you,” said the old man. “ Those 
opportunities to be kind all wasted in one 
day !” 

“Well, I hope this is the end of your list,” 
Jamie said, in a shamefaced way. 

“By no means! There was another wasted 
opportunity when you were so inattentive to 
your history lessonin school. You flew into a 
passion, too, because your shoe-string was in 
a knot. Wasted opportunity for self-control ! 
You forgot to rise and offer your mother a 
chair when she entered the room. Wasted 
opportunity to be polite! You bought chew- 
ing-gum after resolving never to buy it again. 
Wasted money and wasted good resolution ! 
But I have read enough to prove what I said, 
and I have no wish to be disagreeable.” 

The old man closed his book and looked at 
Jamie with a serious yet kindly gaze. 

“ Take pains, my deus boy,” he said, as he 
picked up his knapsack. “It is in your 
power to lighten my daily load very much. 
Whenever you are tempted to throw away 
anything as valuable as your time or your 
opportunities, remember the Collector of 
Waste! But hark! Your mother is calling 
you—don’t waste 4 moment, I beg. Good- 
night.” 

Jamie sprang from his seat and ran toward 
the house. As he went out of the arbor he 
turned and looked back. The old man had 
vanished. 


Business Sense 


There has recently been passed in Brooklyn 
a law that compels all vehicles when in use at 
night to carry lanterns. Now one small boy 
saw here quite an opportunity to earn some 
money, so he provided himself with matches, 
and took his position close to the entrance to 
the park. When a driver or a bicyclist comes 
in sight without his carriage or bicycle lamp 
burning, the small boy rushes forward with his 
match ready, and says, “Light your lamp, 
sir? Light your lamp?” Now sometimes a 
wheelman does not know that his light is out, 
and quite often a carriage man has no matches, 
and the small boy with his eye to business 
has earned quite a little at this new employ- 
ment. Perhaps he is a brother to the boy 
who has started a lemonade stand close to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. A great number of trolley 
cars run in at this point, and they have to 
stop for a few minutes to let passengers off 
and take them on. Now this small boy dur- 
ing the warm weather said to himself, ** Here’s 
my chance.” So he got a large agate pail 
and filled it with ice-cold lemonade. That 
was his start, but in a little while he made a 
wooden box with divisions just large enough 


to hold an ordinary sized glass, and put a 
strong wooden handle on it, and instead of 
waiting for the car to stop he ran up the 
street with his wooden basket filled with 
glasses of lemonade, and met the trolley 
men and the conductors a block above the 
stopping-place. This gave them time to 
drink the lemonade while waiting for their 
passengers to get on and off, and now that 
small boy has half a dozen helpers. It is 
rather a puzzle how he manages, but he has 
kept the monopoly of the business at this 
point. Three or four blocks above there are 
half a dozen boys selling lemonade, but the 
boy on the bridge plaza seems to monopolize 
the custom at that point. Perhaps it is be- 
cause everything he uses is so clean, and he 
wears a clean white apron. Last week he 
covered his pail with a tight-fitting cover and 
his stand with white oilcloth. 


A New Use for Whales 

There is a story told of a whale which is 
trained to wear a harness and drag a boat 
through the water. It was captured when 
about fifteen months old, and found to be 
very strong. It was driven by some Indians 
hunting whales into a small cove. The man 
who saw it stretched a wire netting across the 
mouth of the cove and made the whale a cap- 
tive. He secured a walrus bladder, fastened to 
it a long rubber tube, and filled the bladder 
with milk. This bladder was put in a canoe, 
and two men paddled to the side of the baby 
whale, who was very tired. It took a long 
time and much patience to teach the whale to 
take the milk from the tube, but at last it was 
done, and then the men knew they could care 
for their strange pet. When the canoe started 
for the shore, the baby whale followed it. In 
a few days it would come close to the shore 
before it was feeding-time and raise its head 
from the water. It then occurred to one of 
the men that the whale could be trained. 

Now his training began. He was given a 
name, Bulshoy, which in the language of the 
people of the Aleutian Islands means “ im- 
mense.” The whale learned to come to his 
owner when he was called. The next step was 
to train him to keep still when his owner put 
his hand upon him. A native was engaged as 
nurse and trainer, and he tamed the whale so 
thoroughly that he was able to measure him 
for his harness. This he designed and made. 
Then he taught the whale to let him put the 
harness on, and to wear it. Then the whale 
was harnessed to the station boat, and after a 
little he quieted down and drew it through the 
water. 

Several voyages have been made to the 
coast villages, and now the newspapers tell us 
Bulshoy is drawing the boat down the Pacific 
coast to San Francisco. 


He Knew His Way 
The little people who read this page will 
doubtless be interested in this account of the 
pet dog who lives on a coast pilot-boat, and 
how he found his way home: 


The Norfolk pilots have on their steamer, the 
Relief, two pets, a dog and a monkey. The Relief is 
stationed at the Capes—that is, between Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles—and cruises around waiting for 
incoming ships. The pilots sometimes have occasion 
to go ashore at Cape Henry, and the dog likes to go 
on shore with them. One day this summer he took 
a trip to the shore with the small boat, and, not being 
on hand when the boat went back to the steamer. got 
left on shore. About midnight the man on watch on 
deck heard a splashing at the side of the steamer, 
and, looking over the side, saw the dog swimming 
around trying to get on board ; the steamer was then 
three or four miles off shore, and the dog had swam 
all that distance on a dark night and found the right 
vessel. The Baltimore pilots also have a steamer 
cruising in the same vicinity, and the dog either 
knew his own boat or had come to it by accident. 
We often hear of dogs finding their way home from 
long distances on land, but for one to do so at sea I 
think is something new. We will hope this one will 
not try the trick too often, or he might be drowned. 

D. F. C. 
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The Spectator 


Man wants but little here below, but that 
little must take shape in a home. It has 
always been a matter of wonder to the Spec- 
tator that the English lodging-house system 
has taken no hold in America, where the board- 
ing-house reigns instead. There is so much 
to be said in favor of the privacy of lodging- 
houses, with meals served in the lodger’s 
rooms, and such serious objections to the 
almost vulgar lack of privacy in an American 
boarding-house, that we can lay the existence 
of the latter only to the proverbial easy-going 
American temperament. As it is, there is very 
little choice for the man who must fend for 
himselt. As a matter of fate, he drifts sooner 
or later into that hollow mockery of home 
and family life—a boarding-house. It is pos- 
sible to ward off this evil hour in a large city 
by living in lodgings, and, for variety’s sake, 
eating in first one café and then another. 
Thus there is no attempt whatever at pinchbeck 
imitation of domestic life. But such -roving 
grows horribly wearing to the most healthy, 
and in times of illness the shifting unrest of 
café life is a ceaseless rasp to the nerves. In 
course of time the homeless soul will be found 
settled, as the least of evils, in that limbo for 
which he is destined from the first. 


Not long ago the Spectator was sitting in a 
café listening—as café patrons will—to the 
conversation at the tabie next him, where two 
men were talking. Business interests appar- 
ently had flung them together, and each was 
sufficiently interested to be probing a little 
into the private life of the other. One wasa 
healthy, happy-looking fellow, and the other 
a sad-eyed soul with a thin, resigned face. 
The sad-faced man was talking of the married 
state, apparently, and presently, looking up at 
his companion, said abruptly: ‘“ Are you mar- 
ried?” The happy man reddened, and looked 
still happier as he mumbled something about 
“not yet” and “if all goes well, we hope” — 
“ Ah, yes,” interrupted the sad-eyed man, 
“every man should be. I have boarded for 
twenty years.” His tone was a tragedy, and 
the man he spoke to looked at him with the 
kindest commiseration. Yet all the woe the 
weary stranger confessed was a life of board- 
ing, which is the lot of quite a third of the 
_ American race. 


To marry tor a home table is not, perhaps, 
the highest impulse to matrimony, but if, as 
is asserted, the American youth has a tendency 
to fight shy of the matrimonial yoke, then it is 
surely for the good of the country at large that 
boarding-houses do continue to exist as whips 
for the matrimonial market. That one use 
alone should justify their existence, their razson 
d’étre. The Spectator knew one poor lonely 
gentleman who in despair married his cook, 
who had kept house for him since his wife’s 
death. “She was about to leave me, and it 
was that or a boarding-house,” he explained, 
considering the fear of the alternative excuse 
sufficient; and, indeed, it is a brave man who 
holds his own between boarding and matri- 
mony and falls into neither. The Spectato 
remembers one kindly old sea captain who, 
refusing both refuges, placidly “ eat from the 
cart and cooked his own hearties,” to use his 
vernacular. He built for himself a one-room 
cabin with a board floor, on which he marked 
off four chalk-lines as partitions. Here was 
his dining-room, here his parlor, there his bed- 
room, there his kitchen. The avocations of 
one department were never allowed to crowd 
over into the others, and a guest was expected 
to sit exactly between the white parlor lines. 
The amenities of life were thus carefully pre- 
served, and the man was an independent, 
happy old fellow, living as he pleased, with 
none to interfere. We ought to be able to 
associate something holy and sacred with the 
roof that covers us, regarding all dwelling 
beneath its eaves, even to the very wrens and 
swallows, as part of one family. The tene- 
ment, the apartment systems, strike a blow at 
that charming sentiment, but it is still possible 
to have sacred privacy in apartment life, to 
call the ceiling the roof and to retain the home 
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feeling. It is the lifein a boarding-house that 
kills the home instinct. 


There is much that is ludicrous and un- 
natural in boarding, because the position of 
strangers, often inimical, deciding to make one 
household is in itself a humorous if not un- 
dignified idea. Look at the miserable face of 
the dinner guest who has allotted to him an 
uncongenial mate. He must sit through a 
whole dinner with her! But if he claims our 
sympathy, what of the poor boarder who has 
often on doth sides, breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, day after day, persons so uncongenial that 
his very soul is sick at the prospect of the 
next meal in such company! A land of 
boarding-houses we are, and seem fated to be. 
Let us smile and suffer. What is, is—and the 
best must be made of it. The Spectator has 
been boarding of late, and he sat down with 
himself with the determination that he would 
for once try to put himself in the place of his 
landlady, and look at matters wholly from her 
point of view. It was astonishing to him, 
when he arose, to realize how much of a side 
she had. He liked boarding not a whit better, 
but, like hating the sin and loving the sinner, 
his feeling toward his landlady was kinder. In 
the first place, he reflected that there is no 
other legitimate business on earth that makes 
its specialty supplying creature comforts to 
others, and Profits by shaving down those same 
creature comforts to a point as low as the 
creature will allow. He furthermore acknowl- 
edged to himself that the profits of his land- 
lady must be at best scanty and precarious. 
Those who make a living in this business— 
viewed coldly as a business, and why not ?— 
are not, as a rule, those who make their house- 
holds most luxuriously comfortable, but those 
who withhold as many comforts as they dare. 
It is naturally war to the knife between boarder 
and housekeeper because of this reason, and 
because the boarder is being attacked in places 
very vulnerable. 


“ What in the world are you complaining 
and grumbling about to-day ?” asked the Spec- 
tator of his next neighbor at the boarding- 
house table. “This is an excellent breakfast, 
beautifully served.” “ That’s your gratitude,” 
replied the grumbler. “ And pray why is the 
breakfast good? Simply because I keep up 
the standard of this house by kicking all the 
time. If it weren’t for me the table would be 
second-rate in a week.” Perhaps he was right. 
The Spectator, for himself, would rather drink 
watered coffee and eat indifferent eggs than 
work so hard for what he has already paid a 
money price. But, turning back to the landlady’s 
side, a side not often explored, the Spectator 
has actually worked himself into a better 
understanding of her position, and flatters 
himself that he has never before seen her 
side in print from a boarder’s pen. What the 
Spectator finds he wants of her are not the 
olives and flowers and gewgaws with which 
she strives, pitifully as he now realizes, to 
make her table homelike to him. What his 
appetite is craving is a bit of corn pone, such 
as Aunt Sophy used to make, and such as he 
taught his own cook to make. Or, again, it is 
a baked apple seasoned as Aunt Jane seasons 
hers, and as his own cook now seasons them. 
That’s a home table. It’s just the catering 
to those foolish little oddities of appetite that 
makes home tables delicious. 


& 

In his present reasonable mood the Spec. 
tator sees how absolutely impossible it would 
be to cater thus to all the appetites at a gen- 
eral table, however simple the varying tastes. 
Ata recent picnic the Spectator chanced to 
wander off alone, and, entering a wood near 
by, found sitting on a stump one of the belles 
of the occasion, who had stolen away from 
the crowd. She held in one hand an apple, in 
the other a ginger-cake, and was meditatively 
nibbling first one, then the other. When she 
found herself discovered, she blushingly con- 
fessed that as a child at home she had always 
loved apples and ginger-cakes eaten together, 
and was then trying to see if they tasted as 
well as she remembered. “They do,” she 
ended, feelingly ; and the Spectator thought it 
a hardship that so simple a joy should have 
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been lost to her through lack of a home table. 
Yet if their common landlady had provided 
desserts of apples and ginger-cakes, the Spec- 
tator would have been outraged. 


There are three subjects on which it is use- 
less to argue with any one, as no one ever 
convinces the other; and these three subjects 
are religion, the management of children, and 
eating. What is meat in one locality is poison 
in another, and wice versa. “ Terrapins!” 
cried a Southern woman living North; “of 
course I like them, but why does everybody 
here ask me about terrapins? The other 
day at a dinner-party a Boston woman called 
to me all across the table, ‘ Miss , of course 
you eat terrapins?’ I fairly lost my temper. 
‘ Yes,’ I said; ‘don’t you eat beans??” With 
such conflicting appetites does the boarding- 
house table deal, and little wonder if it fails to 
satisfy any. The varying wants of a large 
family are tax enough on the mother of the 
brood, but there is no question of money on 
either side, and with patience and love and 
respect on both sides the wheels of the home 
chariot are greased. No such oil greases the 
wheels that wander in boarding-houses, so 
they dismally creak. To prevent the wheels 
creaking and whispering together is the aim 
and object of every keeper of boarding-houses. 
The Spectator has known of one so wise as 
to insist that her boarders shall each week 
change places at table. The plan, if a trifle 
dictatorial, prevented monotony, and, what 
more concerned the landlady, prevented the 
interchange of grumblings. Yet another wise 
housekeeper known to the Spectator refuses 
to keep any guest after a year’s sojourn. 
They may go and return, but go they must at 
a year’s end. The lot of a paid housekeeper 
is no sinecure. If her ears did not burn at 
whispers behind her back, we may be sure 
that her heart does burn, for whispers always 


carry. 


Every time he boards the Spectator makes 
up his mind that if he is spared he will never 
do so again; but on this one occasion his 
heart is touched and his mind is opened, and 
though all this is written on a boarding-house 
table, by a boarding-house lamp, he is making 
up his mind that if he lives through it to 
board again he will try to remember that, 
though he could himself keep the house far 
better than it is being kept, if he were keeping 
house he would not be boarding, and the rea- 
son he is boarding is because he did not want 
to keep house. 


Detective Rays 


Elizabeth Banks, a journalistic writer in 
England, relates in a London paper some 
recent experiments with the Roentgen rays. 
This is the account : 

“She had taken her pocketbook to be 
photographed under this process, in order to 
see whether the picture would reveal the pres- 
ence of the coins within it. This it did, and 
as she was counting the disks shown through 
the leather, she perceived a small black point 
of familiar outlines. Then she exclaimed: 

“¢T have found my ruby!’ 

“ Opening the pocketbook, she searched in 
the place indicated by the black point on the 
photograph, and there, tucked in between two 
folds of leather, she discovered a small ruby 
which she had lost some time before, and 
could nowhere find. 

“It had slipped from a ring which she wore 
at a moment when she was taking something 
from the pocketbook, and had glided in 
between two thicknesses of leather. There 
its presence was altogether unsuspected, and 
would have remained so until after the pocket- 
book was worn out and discarded, if this 
extraordinary method of photography had not 
revealed it.” 


“ Why do you wear that suit? You don’t 
ride a bicycle, do you?” “No; but the bicy- 
clists naturally think I play golf.” “ Why, 
you don’t know a golf link from a vacant lot!” 
“ Of course not; but the golf-players all think | 
I ride a wheel.” —Chicago Post. 
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The Outlook 


The Silver Question 


“The Existing Gold Standard” and the 
Farmers 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

1 have voted the Republican ticket for nearly forty 
years, and now expect to vote it this fall, as, on the 
whole, safest ; but I think our party seems to be 
making two mistakes which may cause its defeat : 
First, it virtually ignores the farmers this year in its 
discussions. Second, it seems to be working towards 
permanent gold monometallism rather than towards 
international bimetallism. 

First, it virtually ignores the farmers. The 
Outlook says that Senator Sherman’s speech (Co- 
lumbus, O., August 15) “ is likely to become one of 
the text-books in this ‘campaign of education.’”’ 
In that speech he has much sympathy for soldiers’ 
widows, savings-banks depositors, holders of life 
insurance policies, and the like, in case National 
bimetallism shall pay them in 53cent dollars; but 
not one word of sympathy in the entire speech for 
the farmers under the burdens loaded upon them by 
the double dollar of “the existing gold standard,” 
and the consequent halving of the values of their 
farms and their farm products. 

What harm has been done to the farmers? What 
burdens have been loaded upon them by that doubled 
dollar since 1873? From the east line of Illinois 
clear to the Atlantic, farms have shrunk in value 
nearly one-half since 1873 or even 1876. This holds 
on the average, except where underlying coal, petro- 
leum, etc., or nearness to cities, has given local 
booms. West of the line named, farms have appre- 
ciated somewhat on the average, because of general 
influx of population ; but the rise there has been far 
less rapid, especially the past eight years, than in 
similar circumstances before 1873. The proofs are 
somewhat voluminous, but can be given if desired. 

Farm lands have shrunk because farm products 
have shrunk in value. On this point I give condensed 
results of official figures : Wheat at oyr seaports, ready 
toexport, averaged in coin for sixty years—1820-’80— 
$1.18. In 1895 it touched 58 cents—less than half. 
Wheat in England, from 1846 to 1874, averaged 173.8 
cents (United States money) per bushel. From ’74 
to 95 it averaged 115.1 cents, and in °93, 94, and ’95 
it averaged 73.2 cents—less than half. Fine wool 
(XX.) averaged 50 cents per lb. for the forty years 
52 to ’92; but in ’95 it shrunk to 16 cents—less than 
one-third. Government reports show that the aver- 
age cash income per acre from the five great staples, 
corn, wheat, oats, hay, and cotton, shrunk as fol- 
lows for the several five-year periods here given: 
(inclusive), $15.64; °71~75, $15.19; °76~80, 
$11.88 ; °81-85, $11.28 ; °86-"90, $9.89 ; $8.15. Since 
93 the figures are not at hand, but we all know the 
shrinkage has continued—doubtless to less than half 
the average from ’66 to ’75, inclusive. Like shrink- 
aze may be shown on the average for other farm 
crops and live stock and their products. Special 
local or temporary causes affecting demand or sup- 
ply have often sustained or depressed individual 
crops for limited periods or areas; but, on the aver- 
age. farm products have shrunk in value about one- 
half all over the land, and farms themselves have 
similarly shrunk in value, east of about the Chicago 
line—as measured by “ the existing gold standard.” 

What chiefly has produced this unprecedented 
shrinkage, this fearful loss to the farmers? Let us 
very briefly consider the “causes” most frequently 
and persistently urged: 

1. “Our tariff laws”? No, for the shrinkage has 
been world-wide, not local, as Sauerbeck’s well- 
known “index numbers” conclusively show. Fur- 
ther, here in the United States the decline has gone 
on with accelerating speed through Republican and 
Democratic administrations, alternating each four 
years since 1880. Tariffs have changed, but “the 
existing gold standard” has been sacredly main- 
tained by both parties from 1873 down to date, and 
the fall in prices has been continuous. 

2. “* Better machinery ”? No; for the great world- 
lifting inventions in agriculture (including the fur- 
ther manutacture of agriculture’s “ finished prod- 
ucts”) nearly all came along before 1876. while 
tarms and their products have shrunk in value 
almost wholly since then, fastest of all since the 
repeal of the Sherman silver law and the closing of 
the India mints to silver in 1893. Steam-engine, 
cotton-gin, spinning-jenny, power-loom, power cyl- 
inder thresher and separator, steel tools and ma- 
chines for horse-power farming, were in use before 
1850, most of them long before. The mowing-machine 
came in 1851, the reaper in 1859, and even the self- 
binder came in 1876. All these world-lifting inven- 
tions came long before the ruinous fall in prices 
began, and did not, when they came, materially affect 
prices. 

3. “ Cheaper transportation”? This is persistently 
urged. No; no really great improvements in trans- 
portation have been made since 1880, since which 
date most of the fall, in wheat especially, has oc- 


curred. Steamboat, railway, locomotive—cheap 
steel rails even—considerably antedated the fall in 
prices. Further, freights have not declined, if com- 
puted in percentage or in pounds per bushel. For 
the decade ’76~85, inclusive, wheat in Chicago aver- 
aged 101.8 cents per bushel in gold, and the freight 
(rail and lake) averaged 11.95 cents per bushel, or 
11.7+ per cent. of its Chicago value. From ’86-95, 
inclusive, wheat averaged 77.5 cents per bushel, and 
the ‘freight (rail and lake) averaged 9.07 cents per 
bushel, or 11.7+ fer cent. of its Chicago value. Such 
identical er cents. of value for freight charged indi- 
cate careful figuring in order to charge “ all the traffic 
would bear.” Freights fellin dollars because wheat 
had fallen in dollars, not the converse. The object 
casts the shadow, not the shadow the object. 

4. “ Over-production”? “Since when?” This 
country’s total annual wheat (for wheat is the 
chosen battle-ground) above actual export for the 
crops of ’82, ’83, and ’84 averaged 345,000,000 bushels, 
and the exnort price averaged 102 cents per bushel. 
But the crops of ’92,’93, and "94, above actual export, 
averaged only 290,000,000 bushels—55,000,000 bushels 
less per year—and yet the export price averaged only 
70 cents! The 19 per cent. smaller crops brought a 
32 per cent. smaller price, instead of a 19 per cent. 
larger price as they should. No, it is not “ over- 
production” nor “enormous surplus above export 
demand” that has caused the fall. The facts are 
exactly in the opposite direction. 

5. ““ Resumption of specie payment, 1875-9”? No, 
for our figures given above have been specie figures, 
and the fall in prices has been similar in all nations 
where gold is the standard and in none where silver 
is the standard,as | shall be glad to prove by official 
figures if the statement is questioned. No, none of 
these or other oft-echoed causes can explain this 
general steady fall in prices. What is the real or 
chief cause? 

Most of the really careful and unbiased economic 
students agree that the real cause was the destruction, 
about 1873, by several of earth’s chief commercial 
nations, of about one-half of their actual or “final 
redemption money. The demand for final money 
regularly increasing with the increase of population 
and of civilized commerce, and the supply of such 
final or actual money being suddenly cut down one- 
half by the concurrent laws of these nations, the half 
(gold) not thus cut down (demonetized)—that half 
must inevitably, though gradually, rise in value, ac- 
cording to the unchanging law of relative demand 
and supply. And it did thus gradually rise in value 
as measured by forty-five of earth’s leading commodi- 
ties of agriculture and manufactures, and by silver 
bullion, thus made a mere commodity. This is con- 
clusively proved by Sauerbeck’s celebrated tables or 
““index numbers,” known to all careful students of 
currency questions and disproved by none. That is, 
he proves that a given number of ounces of gold will 
buy about twice as much of averaged commodities 
now as it would buy in 1873, or for twenty or forty 
years before 1873. 

That is to say, gold has nearly doubled in value. 
For “value” is simply the “ratio of exchange”’ or 
‘** power in swapping ”’ for other commodities; and 
gold now has, as Sauerbeck proves, nearly twice as 
much “ power in swapping.” Thefarmer, therefore, 
must “ swap ” twice as much of his land or its prod- 
ucts to get a dollar or a hundred dollars as he did in 
1873—since all our money is now on “the existing 
gold basis.”” The steady, long fall in prices came 
only when and only where the gold standard was 
adopted and enforced. 

The advocates of the “existing gold standard” 
say, “ What of it? Farmers can buy as cheaply 
as they must sell.” Yes and no. Yes; most of 
the products of land or material and labor are 
cheaper, except those made or sold under patent, 
trust, or some other form or means of monopoly, 
either of the material, the means of manufacture, or 
the means of reaching market. No; for farmers 
sell more than they buy, and debts, interest, insur- 
ance, taxes, official and professional salaries and 
fees, railway fares, hotel rates, tuition and fees in 
college for our sons and daughters, and all monopoly 
commodities and services—these and such like things 
which the inteiligent American farmer and his 
family must have or relapse towards ignorance and 
semi-barbarism—these things, I say, cost, on the 
average, just as many dollars as they did before 1873, 
and each dollar costs the farmer .twice as much of 
average farm crops as before 1873—twice as much of 
the products of his land and toil. 

Thus the farmers feel, numbly at first but day by 
day more clearly, distinctly, and intelligently, that 
they have been cruelly wronged out of half their capi- 
tal and half of their incomes—all since 1873. Vast 
and constantly increasing numbers of them feel that 
“the existing gold standard” is what chiefly has 
hurt and is still hurting them, and that no real re- 


lief can come until we return to the bimetallism of © 
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our prosperous days. Asa class they are conserva- 
tive, loyal to country, to justice,to law and order, 
and even to party. It is an outrage to call them 
Nihilists, Anarchists, Communists, or even cranks. 
But of late they have begun to jump party fences 
with an alacrity that may well alarm the bosses. 

The points I am trying to make are, that this in- 
justice and distress are chiefly due to “ the existing 
gold standard,” that they are very real and very 
great, and that it is a terrible mistake to ignore them 
and ignore the farmers wholly, as John Sherman did 
in his Columbus speech, or to tell them their distress 
is all due to wrong tariff and not at all to “the ex- 
isting gold standard,” as Mr. McKinley did in his 
letter of acceptance. Itis a mistake, both because it 
is unjust and untrue, and because the farmers are an 
influential class. Until quite recent years they paid 
half of the taxes, cast half of the votes,and they and 
their families made up about half of our population 
and furnished the best half of our college graduates 
and of our business and professional men in our 
towns and cities. They are not so noisy or so tur- 
bulent in maintaining their rights and avenging their 
wrongs as “the laboring classes” in our cities, fac- 
tories, and mines; but—the proverb says, Beware 
of the wrath of the patient man!” 

I am sure it will be wise for our Republican leaders 
to keep the farmers in mind, and either try to con- 
vince them that “the existing gold standard” isa 
good thing for them, or else, frankly admitting that 
it has been and is a very bad thing, make it plain 
that they “mean business” and declare that they 
will use every legitimate effort to return to bimetal- 
lism at the earliest possible safe moment. 

Second, I think it a most serious mistake for the 
party to seem (as it does seem) to be working rapidly 
towards permanent gold monometallism rather than 
international bimetallism. John Sherman’s Colum- 
bus speech spends some four columns—nearly its 
entire extent—in defending the demonetizing act of 
1873, in sneering at those who think it was a “ crime” 
or, at best,a deplorable mistake, and in trying to 
prove that silver was really demonetized long before : 
but he has only two lines, and these quoted from the 
platform, to speak, and incidentally at that,in re- 
gard to international bimetallism. William Mc- 
Kinley has only twenty-eight words out of a total of 
14,000 to say in favor of securing a return to bimetal- 
lism. They are as follows: “ The Republican party 
has declared in favor of an international agreement, 
and, if elected, it will be my duty to employ all proper 
means to promote it.”” He does not even add that per- 
sonally he desires such agreement, but goes right on 
again proclaiming the dire evils sure to follow any 
effort of 70,000,000 people to legislate for themselves 
on this subject. 

Even the St. Louis platform favors and promises 
to promote international agreement only in six 
words, tucked away in a relative clause or parenthe- 
sis, and spends two entire paragraphs in declaring 
that “ the existing gold standard’ must be sacredly 
maintained “ until,” etc. The sound money” press 
jubilantly hailed the platform as a “victory for 
gold,” while many of the papers scout the idea of 
international agreement and declare openly that we 
want permanent gold monometallism. Ifthe Repub- 
lican party favors this last idea, it should say so 
openly and frankly. If not, it should make it per- 
fectly manifest that it really desires and will earnestly 
work for and secure international] bimetailism at the 
earliest possible moment. 

OLD REPUBLICAN FARMER. 

Hudson, ©. 


More Questions 
To the Editors of The Outlook : . 

Prompted by Mr. L. M. Stearns’s questions, I 
would like to ask one or two questions: 

l. If it is true that, two products having precisely 
the same uses, their relative value (commercial ratio) 
will depend on their relative available quantities, 
were not the countries of the Latin Union fully war- 
ranted in. suspending silver coinage on private ac- 
count in 1874? 

2. Is it not history that even they were unable to 
overcome the five per cent. deviation from the ratio 
of 1544? 

3. Is it not a fact that from 1800 to 1873 the varia- 
tion in the production of silver the world over was 
inconsiderable, thereby of necessity causing a stable 
ratio between the two metals, gold and silver ? 

4. It is true that France and the United States 
were coining freely at a ratio not less than 15 to l, 
nor exceeding l6to 1. Is it not also matter of his- 
tory that during ron period—1800 to 1873—all 
Europe, England ex , were doing likewise, at 
approximately the same fratio ? 

5. Is the fall in the price of silver due to the de- 
struction of one of its uses more than to the enor- 
mous in€rease of its production? If yes, why has its 
production increased so enormously? No one denies 
that the loss of one of its uses has helped to depreci 
ate it. But certainly the enormous increase in its 
output (a goodly amount is by-product, hence a clear 
profit) indicates that the increase in production is 
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a factor in the fall of the market value of 


6. If a Mexican silver dollar will buy as much of 
any given list of commodities as it would when silver 
was $1.29 an ounce, does that indicate any more than 
that its purchasing power (where it is accepted as a 
dollar) has remained stationary? But has it re 
mained so? It is said that one may in Mexico pur- 
chase with an American silver dollar commodities 
to the value of fifty cents, and receive a Mexican 
silver dollar (containing more silver than our dollar) 
in addition to the goods. Isthattrue? Is it approx- 
imately true? If so, was it so in 1873? 

7. Willa gold dollar buy as much of everything as 
it would ten or fifteen years ago? Have not some 
commodities maintained their value as measured by 
gold? Have not some things appreciated? With 
respect to labor, is the purchasing power of a gold dol- 
lar greater or less than it was ten or fifteen years ago? 

8. Do we want a dollar whose purchasing power 
shall not change? Can we prevent the change? 
Shall we return to the days of 1872 and ’73, when 
the purchasing power of a dollar was sufficient to 
buy one-fifth the quantity of nails it would buy in 
1894, one-half the quantity of glass, one-fourth the 
amount of kerosene oil, one-third the amount of 
sugar, one-half as much calico, or one-half the 
amount of carpeting? 

9. How long would the credit of the country 
believed in abroad if our obligations were paid in 
silver? Does not the option rest with the Secretary 
of the Treasury? Does he not sincerely believe 
that the exigencies require him to pay in the money 
that is desired by civilized men as the best? 

10. How much bond-selling would there have been 
if our Government’s income had been sufficient to 
meet its current expenses ? 

ll. Why did we buy no bonds from 1879 to 1892? 

12. Will there be any need of selling bonds of the 
United States when once again our revenues equal 
or exceed our expenses? 

13. Will a free-coinage policy adopted by this 
Government alone raise the market price of silver to 
$1.29 an ounce? If so, why did silver fall during the 
operation of the Bland-Allison and miscalled Sher- 
man laws? And, in spite of that fall, in the face of 
the fact that the United States were trying to aid 
the white metal, why did the production of silver 
increase ? 

14. lf the United States adopts a free-coinage pol- 
icy, and if the result is a rise in the price of silver to 
$1.29 an ounce, will that rise be sudden or gradual? 
If gradual, and while the ratio is different from the 
bullion ratio, which would undervalue gold, would 
we be able to maintain a concurrent circulation of 
the two metals? 

15. Can any man point to a historical instance of 
a nation maintaining a concurrent circulation of 
both gold and silver as money when the coinage ratio 
differs from the commercial ratio, thus undervaluing 
one or the other metal? 

16. Did the United States ever succeed in so doing? 

17. Does any free-coinage country do so to-day? 


W. F. SMALL. 
North Anson, Me. 


The “ Demand” for Money 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The silver problem, as presented to the American 
people for determination at the approaching elec- 
tion, may be resolved into two principal questions. 

l. How can the precious metals, gold, silver, etc., 
in the interval between their production and con- 
sumption, be kept available as a circulating medium? 
The experience of mankind shows that this result is 
most nearly effected by the methods now in use in 
the leading countries of the world. The monetary 
systems of the United States, of England, and of 
other great nations provide copper and nickel for 
s:nall payments, silver for moderate transactions, 
and gold and paper for the conduct of larger 
business. The earlier method of fixing a ratio and 
giving free coinage to each metal has always resulted 
_ in a divergence between the mint and market ratios, 
and in the expulsion of the undervalued metal from 
the monetary system. 

Whether we shall do business with gold alone, or 
with silver alone, or with neither or both, are ques- 
tions involving little besides our own convenience. 
Whichever currency we adopt, buying and selling 
will continue, though perhaps wholly upon a cash 
basis. He who accepts gold for his labor, in the ex- 
pectation of giving gold for bread and meat, can 
look with complacency upon the rise of gold. In 
like manner he who, in exchanging wheat for lum- 
ber, uses silver as a medium, can, by a little activity, 
avoid the consequences of its fall. But the fact that 
we can bear discomfort is no reason why we should 
be willing and eager to do so. We should not put 
any convenient form of money beyond our reach 
merely because it is used by nations and classes 
whom it is desired that we should dislike. That our 
skinflint neighbor gathers his grain with a reaper is 
no reason why we should swing a scythe, even 
though we follow the footsteps of all our ancestors. 
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It is folly to reject our convenience in order to in- 
dulge our prejudices. 

2. What standard is the most equitable for use as 
a legal tender in payment of debts? This question 
involves the most serious moral and economic con- 
siderations. The right and duty of the debtor to 
pay in an unchanging medium are too plain to need 
argument. It is the fear of a possible infraction of 
this moral law that now hampers our general pros- 
perity. The borrower’s aversion to an appreciation 
of the standard, and the lender’s aversion to a depre 
ciation, bring credit business to a standstill. The 
present distrust is the fear of such legislation as 
would occasion a change from one metallic standard 
to another. The changes in the value of each metal 
are natural and gradual, and can usually be foreseen 
and provided against by changing rates of interest. 
But arbitrary changes from one metallic basis to 
another, at any artificial ratio, cannot be predicted 
or provided against, and must injure countless per- 
sons innocent of offense. 

The assumption that the use of a cheaper metal for 
making exchanges and payments will add to its 
price, and that the disuse of a dearer metal for that 
purpose will lower its price, is unfounded in fact. 
The opening of a mint does not create a demand for 
coin, any more thamthe erection of a mill creates a 
demand for sacks of flour. Each act is but a step in 
the preparation of a supply to meet a demand which 
must have an independent existence. Nor does the 
use of a commodity as a measure of value confer any 
value upon that commodity. Continued use adds 
nothing to the length of a yardstick. So the value 
of a hundred articles can be compared to a single 
gold dollar,and the wealth of the world may be 
summed up in its terms and be owned to-day in Lon- 
don and to-morrow in New York, without in any 
way affecting the value of the dollar. Nor yet isthe 
demand for gold and silver as a circulating medium 
such a demand as adds materially to their value. 
For such a purpose they must compete with copper 
and paper. 

The precious metals acquire their value from their 
use in the arts, and are used as money because they 
are more convenient than any other article getting 
its value in the same way. While in use as money 
they are merely a supply waiting to meet any: de- 
mand in the arts. Corn in a crib, whether in Kan- 
sas City or New York, is a supply, and, though it be 
shelled and ground and shoveled from bin to bin 
and sold as often as the hammer falls, it remains a 
supply until it rots or until it reaches some man or 
beast who consumes it. Gold wears but little, and 
never decays. The coin comes from till to counter, 
passes from hand to hand, and makes the circuit of 
the globe, but it remains a supply, with a “ bearish” 
influence upon the price of gold, until it is beaten 
into rings and chains to appease the human desire 
for ornamentation. It acquires no value in going 
from the vaults of Vanderbilt to the pockets of his 
chimney-sweep, and the zero increment is yet zero 
after the operation is repeated or reversed ten 
thousand times. No more value is added to gold 
because it may be stamped with the symbols of lib- 
erty and have access to the treasuries of kings than 
is added to the value of common clay because it may 
bear the image of the Creator and become the resi- 
dence of the spirit to which are opened the portals 
of Heaven. Every commodity, bought upon the 
open market for use as money, returns as a com- 
modity to the open market by operation of a law 
as immutable as the divine decree, ““ Dust thou art, 
to dust returnest.” Though the debtor may demand 
gold with which to pay his obligation, the creditor is 
not satisfied until the gold is gone again. Whatso- 
ever demand may exist for money as money !s offset 
by a precisely equal desire to get rid of it again. 

The relation of supply and demand does, indeed, 
fix the price of gold and silver, but the economists 
err in reckoning with the mass in use as money as 
though it were a form of consumption, whereas 
merchants deal with it as merely the convenient dis- 
position of a supply. It is the demand for gold 
watches, gilt-bound books, and gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles that maintains the price of gold. Only by 
increasing or diminishing the output from the mines 
or by increasing or diminishing the demand in the 
arts can the law operate to modify the price of either 
gold or silver. Careful investigation would show 
that the innovations of Dr. Keeley have more en- 
hanced the value of gold (and decreased the demand 
for Democratic statesmanship) than have all the 
machinations of Cleveland and Carlisle. The uni- 
versal adoption of the gold standard would have no 
permanent effect upon the price of gold, and the 
change from a gold to a silver basis in this country 
can add no appreciable amount tothe price of silver. 
The delusion that legislation is enhancing our gold 
and depreciating our silver is akin to the equally 
tenacious delusion that “ the sun do move.” 

If this reasoning be valid, free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, whether national or international, 
would surely result in an arbitrary change toa lower 
standard. International bimetallism can only be 
justified by an approximate adherence to the marke 
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ratio. Combined action, careful and frequent, on 
the part of all the large nations, will be required to 
avoid the consequences of Gresham’s law, and the 
effort can be regarded as only an experiment. It 
would seem likely tosucceed. The advantages of an 
international sound currency would justify any 
reasonable experiment. If it can be understood that 
we remain upon the present basis until the general 
agreement can put us upon a better, business can be 
resumed with sufficient confidence to give us alla 
chance to live and prosper. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 

The “ Progress” of Mexico 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I do not quite understand Mr. N. O. Nelson’s con- 
tention that what he calls the progress of Mexico is 
attributable to her free coinage of silver. Sparta 
enjoyed prosperity under Lycurgus with a coinage 
of iron, and the early State of Franklin (afterward 
Tennessee) progressed to some extent with a cur- 
rency of deer, raccoon, otter, beaver, mink, and musk- 
rat skins. Nor is the absence of panics and depres- 
sions in Mexico a necessary index of a superior 
financial system, any more than the absence of 
strikes and trades-unions is of a superior civilization. 
The low prices paid to labor in Mexico and Japan 
may “ progress” those who employ it, but I am re. 
minded that there are still those surviving of the 
Old South who “ point with pride” to the system of 
labor cwned there, before the war, as the best system 
the world ever saw, where strikes were never heard 
of and great material progress was made among the 
slaveholding class. Those were the days of free 
silver in this country, too, but before the advent of 
Booker T. Washington. Nor is the “ progress” of 
Mexico and Japan necessarily an argument for free 
silver at all; it is said that Japan’s best statesmen are 
hoping to “ progress ” out of it, just as other nations 
have done as soon as they progressed out of barba- 
rism and semi-civilization. 

Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Is an Appreciating Standard “ Honest” 
to the Debtor? 
70 the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Outlook has, as much as any journal I read, 
the qualities of clearness and fairness, and what it 
says upon the silver question is therefore fully satis- 
factory to me, except as to the soundness of the con- 
clusions. 

The thing most to be desired in this discussion is 
the frankness to agree upon the facts, and the candor 
to accept the just conclusion. To assist myself to 
this, I wish to refer to articles in your issue of 
August 15, all opposed to silver, and ail, as far as I 
know, involving error of fact, or unwarranted as- 
sumption. It is upon such that the conclusion 
against silver rests. 

“T. J. P.” speaks of gold as being “the yardstick 
by which the whole world measures things.” Is that 
the fact? Does not much more than half the world, 
including many prosperous peoples, also use silver 
as a measure? Is not the use of gold as asole measure 
a very new thing, and have its results been satistac- 
tory? Or by what agreement has the “ whole world ” 
adopted the gold standard? Your correspondent 
also adds that “ gold varies the least in price of any 
money metal.” Is this true? That gold varies he 
implies, and therefore it cannot be a reliable yard- 
stick; that it has appreciated The Outloo* freely 
asserts. That it is gold which has appreciated 
rather than silver which has fallen is indicated by 
the fall, along with silver, and in the same ratio, of 
all staple products and articles. Bimetallists believe 
that gold and silver together form a less variable 
yardstick than either one alone. 

The article of “ T. J. P.” indicates the condition 
of many opponents of silver—simply that they are 
not well informed. 

Henry Wood, in the same issue, cites “ declining 
rate of interest, and statistical increase of money per 
capita,” as proof that money has not grown scarce. 
Upon what statistics does he rely ? Or, if scarcity of 
money is an evil, how can he maintain that under 
present conditions it will not become scarce. Have 
there not been heavy exports of gold to Europe, and 
will they not continue? Have there not for many 
years been heavy exports—deportations—of silver hy 
the Chinese? Now, if silver coinage is permanently 
stopped, what will there be to keep up the supply ? 
As a matter of fact, has Mr. Wood any statistics to 
show just how much money there is in free circula- 
tion in the United States? Or, if his assertion is 
correct that low prices are due to foreign production 
and competition, how are we to meet our vast foreign 
demands for interest, rent, travel, dividends, and 
private transmission in a currency which we can no 
longer obtain, in default ot agricultural products? 

As to interest, is it true that use of money, includ- 
ing brokerage, is generally at a low rate? Is not low 
interest confined chiefly to New York, on call? 

Many other equally ill-considered assumptions 
seem to me involved in Mr. Wood’s article; one 
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being that we now have “ practical bimetallism.” As 
a matter of fact, we do not haveitatall. Silver is at 
present a mere token of gold, and might far better be 
substituted by paper, and does not in the least affect 
the price of gold or gold securities. 

The conclusion of Dr. van Dyke rests entirely 
upon what is certainly a mistaken assumption. 
“ Money,” he says, “ is the international medium of 
exchange.” Is this Dr. van Dyke’s definition of 
money, or what authority is he quoting? As a 
matter of fact, is there any “ international medium 
of exchange”? If so, what is it? When and by 
whom was it thus constituted ? What coinage laws 
of the United States, or of England, or of any other 
nation, accepted by the United States, has made 
gold an “ international medium of exchange”? Or, 
if such “international medium” has been made by 
general consent or private agreement, who has been 
empowered to thus consent or agree for the nations 
of the world ? 

It is upon assumptions like this of Dr. van Dyke’s 
that the silver men are charged with dishonesty. 

“ Honest” bimetallism, moreover, which Dr. van 
Dyke approves, is that bimetallism which can never 
be secured. His “‘ honest ” way of getting it is the 
way by which it can never be gotten; for that in- 
volves the consent of those who will not consent. 
The bimetallist promise of the Republican Conven- 
tion is to be taken with the same latitude as its 
““temperance and morality” utterance—meaning 
nothing : the only justification for such utterances be- 
ing that there are always those who will believe them. 

Coining money and fixing the value of it belong 
to our own Congress, and not to an international 
agreement. No independent nation allows other 
governments to fix its money policy. There is no 
international money. 

These errors of your correspondents are interest- 
ing to me as indicating the present average status 
of intelligence on the money question of those who 
favor gold. 

The editorial in your same issue certainly does 
not involve the errors, nor the rancorous spirit, of 
most of the gold advocates. Yet the main assump- 
tions seem to deviate so far from the real situation 
as tocarry no conviction to a silver man. 

You say,“ Nothing could be more demoralizing 
than a successful attempt to pay a dollar of indebted- 
ness by a fifty-cent piece.” Are you not here making 
an assumption that you would find it difficult to sus- 
tain ?—7. e., that asilver dollar would be worth only a 
fifty-cent piece? Certainly uncoined silver, when 
there is little demand, is worth but fifty-three cents ; 
but do you hold that under free coinage, increasing 
the demand, there would be no appreciation? or do 
you mean to say that it would fall three cents? Or, 
if,as you .admit and assert, demonetization of silver 
caused appreciation of gold, how can you hold that 
remonetization of silver would not cause depreciation 
of gold, so as to greatly close the disparity between 
the two? If that were so, would not your reference 
to paying a dollar by a fifty-cent piece be at least a 
great exaggeration? Or, if gold should fall on ac- 
count of free coinage of silver, and debts were paid 
in gold thus depreciated, would you call that paying 
a dollar by fifty cents? 

Again, is it not an unproved assumption that pay- 
ing debts in silver would be repudiation? Is the 
National debt made payable in gold? Or by what 
law, either in government or morals, are we bound 
to pay obligations, contracted in either of two com- 
modities, in the dearer? Are we compelled to do so 
because the creditors desire the dearer? Are we 
compelled because foreigners, who wish our wealth, 
prefer that metal which will bring them the most of 


that wealth? Is the demand of our creditors a 


righteous demand, and are we honest in yielding to 
them in paying our debt in appreciated money? Is 
it not just as honest, just as necessary in morals. to 
see that justice is done to the debtor as to the cred- 
itor? Or, if it is fraud and repudiation to pay debts 
in a depreciated currency, what is it but oppression 
and robbery to require payment in an appreciated 
currency? and is not the latter, in the light of his- 
tory, a much greater evil than the former? 

But, in the next place, is it applicable to say that 
two wrongs do not make aright? If, as you say, it 
was a wrong to demonetize silver, how is it a wrong 
to undo that wrong? Or, if the injury done to the 
South and West by demonetization of silver went 
to the advantage of others—as certainly creditors 
did reap profit by receiving pay in appreciated 
metal—does it not now right that injury to let the 
South and West meet their debts in a depreciated 
currency? Orin what way does The Outlook pro- 
pose to right the wrong? Or does it not propose to 
right it at all? If the latter, can it complain if the 
South and West proceed toright their injury the best 
way they can? Or how does it strike you as a fair 
proposition to say that, after a serious injury has 
been done—and is still being done—tothe South and 
West, they must refrain from measures of relief so 
as not to injure the East? Surely the West and 
South wi’l not do anything out of revenge ;-but what 
of the East, if it allows the other victims to be in- 


jured, and then preaches “honesty” and “ right- 
eousness ” to those whom it is injuring, and quickly 
pockets the profits? Or does it come with good 
grace from those who, by causing an appreciation 
of the currency, have been oppressing certain sections, 
to call those whom it is oppressing defrauders and 
repudiators because they will not vote to continue 
that oppression ? 

Sectional issues are not altogether pleasant or 
safe. Yet the responsibility of making the money 
question a sectional issue lies mostly with the East. 
The East is the capitalist section. The South and 
the West since the war have needed capital, and 
have borrowed it of the East,and, through the East, 
of Europe. They are willing to pay a fair interest, 
but when they see a purpose on the part of the East 
to double their debts and interest, by appreciating 
the value of the medium in which debts must be paid, 
and still further to render them incapable of paying, 
and thereby to evict them from their lands and 
homes, and reduce them to the condition of Eurc- 
pean peasantry, they see a condition which they 
will not endure. 

Should it come to a sectional struggle, the East 
knows very well what the result would be. “A seri- 
ous injury” unredressed means in the end retalia- 
tion. If the East is just or honest or intelligent, it 
will not let the injury it has done go unredressed, 
or refuse the redress that the West and South pro- 
pose. 

What makes the situation less dangerous, how- 
ever, is that the masses of the people at the East— 
the laborers and farmers—do not like the capitalists 
as masters any more than the Western and South- 
ern farmers do. The West and South do ngt expect 
justice from the Eastern capitalist, but from the 
Eastern people they do, and they will not be disap- 
pointed. & 

Astoria, Oregon. . 


Correspondence 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will you kindly allow me to correct a few state- 
ments made in the issue of August 15 in the review 
of Dr. Bergstresser’s * Baptism and Feet-Washing” ? 
It is stated that “ the Tunkers,a sect of German 
Baptists, are found mostly in Pennsylvania. They 
are extreme literalists, and usually as extremely 
ignorant, so that no literary argument would be 
likely to reach them.” Also “they meet in barns, 
build no meeting-houses, practice public confession of 
sins and general absolution from the congregation.” 

In the first place, the Tunkers, or Dunkers, as they 
are generally called, are not a sect of the German 
Baptists, but vice versa. The Dunkers are divided 
into three sects : the Old Orderites, German Baptist 
Brethren, and Progressive Brethren, numbering 
respectively about 5,000, 80,000, and 15,000, or al- 
together about 100,000, scattered over all the States 
except New York and the New England States. 

While they believe in taking the teachings of the 
Bible literally, so far as common sense will allow, 
they are not extremely ignorant, but, on the contrary, 
almost all have at least a common-school education, 
and large numbers of the ministers and young people 
are educated at the six excellent schools and colleges 
maintained by the denomination. Among its minis- 
try are numbered Professor M. G. Brumbaugh, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Rev. D. L. 
Miller, author of “‘The Seven Churches of Asia,” 
* Travels in the Holy Land,” etc., and many others 
who are well known outside of their own denomina- 
tion. 

I know of no congregation which does not have it 
own church building, and in neatness and conven- 
ience they will compare favorably, especially in the 
larger towns, with the churches of other denomina- 
tions. The statement in regard to public confession 
of sins and absolution is not correct. Nosuch thing 
is known in the denomination. 

I am a member of the “ Dunker” Church myself, 
and during my course at Andover, Mass., 1 found a 
general ignorance regarding this sect among those 
with whom I came in contact, even among the 
theological students. So, if you can find space in 
The Outlook for this explanation, it may serve to 
remove some false impressions. 

H. O. W. 


Swedenborgians and the Present Life 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your review of the collection of the Rev. 
Chauncey Giles’s sermons, entitled * Progress and 
Spiritual Knowledge.” you say of Swedenborgians : 
“The value of this life and the present tense of 
eternal life do not impress them.” When I think of 
such active lives as those of the late Sir Isaac Pit- 
man, the father of modern phonography, and Mr. 
C. C. Bonney, the originator of the Congress of 
Religions at the World’s Fair, and many other men 
prominent in active life, members of our small body, 
this criticism sounds strange. If you can kindly 
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give room for a quotation from Swedenborg, the 
following from “ Heaven and Hell”’ is to the point: 

“Some believe that it is difficult to live a life 
that leads to heaven, which is called a spiritual life, 
because they have heard that a man must renounce 
the world, and deprive himself of what are called the 
lusts of the body and the flesh, and that he must 
live spiritually. .Which they understand no other- 
wise than that they must reject worldly things, 
which are chiefly riches and honors; that they must 
walk continually in pious meditation about God, 
salvation, and eternal life; and must spend their 
life in prayers, and in reading the Word and pious 
books. This they conceive to be renouncing the 
world and living after the spirit, and not after the 
flesh. But it has been given me to know by much 
experience, and from conversation with the angels, 
that the fact is quite otherwise; nay, that they who 
renounce the world and live after the spirit in this 
manner acquire a sorrowful life, which is not recep- 
tive of heavenly joy ; for with every one his own life 
remains. But in order that a man may receive the 
life of heaven it is altogether necessary that he live 
in the world, and engage in its duties and occupa- 


‘tions; and then by moral and civil life he may re- 


ceive spiritual life. And in no other way can spirit- 
ual life be formed in a man, or his spirit be pre- 
pared for heaven ; for to live an internal life and not 
at the same time an external, is like dwelling in a 
house that has no foundation.” (H. H,n. 528.) 
(Rev.) H. H. GRAnrT. 
Cincinnati, 


Single Tax 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Upon reading Priscilla Leonard’s article on the 
“‘ Humors of the Single-Tax Campaign” 1 recalled 
the still more flippant tone of her former article, 
and was reminded of an anecdote a friend had told 
me a week or two before. About 1850, when he had 
just reached his majority, he paid his first visit to 
Boston. He was the guest of an uncle, who guided 
or directed him to all the show places in and about 
the famous city. After he had been there some days 
and his interest was beginning to flag, he asked his 
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uncle at lunch what he had better do that afternoon. 
The uncle said: “ Well, Thomas, I guess you’ve seen 

about all there isto see. But there’s a meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society up at Horticultural Hall this 
afternoon. Go upto that; you’llget lots of fun out of 
it.’ The young man went, and he got “ lots of fun 
out of it.” Like his uncle and other good people of 
Boston, he thought these “ cranks” furnished “ ad- 
mirable fooling.” Yet that same young man, ten 
years later, risked his life advocating the cause he 
formerly ridiculed. 

The derisive ditty of “ Yankee Doodle” indicates 
the humorous light in which the British viewed, in 
its early stages, the revolt of an intelligent, self- 
respecting people against oppression and tyranny+ 
The roundheads supplied “sport royal” to the 
cavaliers, until Cromwell accomplished his mission 
of making “ kings ken they had a lith i’ their necks.” 
The early Christians furnished food for mirth as 
well as for wild beasts. 

The earnest efforts of every band of reformers has 
excited the laughter of conservatives, who accep- 
things as they are, and will not take the trouble to 
investigate a new idea. That your contributor has 
no conception of the significance of the Single Tax it 
equally evident from the misrepresentations that 
made up her first article, and the levity of both. 
Certainly no one—a woman especially—could. if she 
understood it, make light of a movement that aims 
to accomplish for all mankind what it cost a million 
lives and a billion dollars to do for the blacks of the 
South—yes, and more ; for we have the testimony of 
an ex-slave, Thomas T. Fortune,' that the present 
industrial slavery founded on the private ownership 
of land is “ more excruciating in its exactions than 
that other slavery which I once endured.” 

You haven’t space, and I haven’t time, to give a 
presentation of the philosophy of the Single Tax. 
But let me advise your contributor, before she writes 
any more articles on the subject, to read the few 
pages in which Herbert Spencer, starting with a 
premise that all must admit, proves, by logic that no 
one can question, that “ Equity does not permit 
property in land, . . . that to deprive others of their 
rights to the use of the earth is to commit a crime 
inferior only in wickedness to the crime of taking 
away their lives or personal liberties.” 

Let me ask : 

l. Would it be perfectly proper and just to ex- 
clude any human being from the sunlight or the air 
unless he would pay a certain rent to the man, or to 
one of a number of men, who had succeeded in con- 
trolling these necessities of existence? 

2. Are sunlight and air any more essential to life 
than land? F. M. C. 


“ Regents’ Examinations” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have just noticed the little communication in 
your 25 July issue, headed as above,and submitted 
over the signature of “Ithaca.” In consequence, if 
it has not already received a merited reply from some 
one or more of the thousand academic and graded 
school principals in this State, I trust you will par- 
don this late response. 

I will have the courtesy to grant that the writer 
has acted in good faith, with the welfare of our 
academic pupils at heart. But his criticisms and 
suggestions betray a mistaken notion, nay consider- 
able ignorance, of the work of the Administrative 
and Examination Departments of our great State 
University—commonly styled “the Regents.” In 
this he, and they who sympathize with him, should 
with all due respect be set aright. 

In what may follow I would not be understood as 
being averse to honest criticism and suggestions. 
That would be contrary to the liberal spirit of the 
Regents themselves. They everywhere declare it 
would be impossible even to approximate their de- 
sired standard without the hearty co-operation of all 
persons interested in the work. The only criticisms 
they would bar are those coming from persons who 
will not take the trouble to understand. 

“ Ithaca” initiates an appeal to school boards to 
effect certain “ decided changes ” which to himseem 
desirable. If he is the Principal of a Regents’ school, 
he must know how needless, if not futile, such a pro- 
ceeding would be. He will know that for the past 
three years blanks for criticisms and suggestions 
relative to the character and scope of the work have 
been furnished with each set of question papers sent 
to the schools. These reports have been tabulated, 
and each criticism and suggestion has been carefully 
considered before the preparation of the next set. 
It is interesting to know, en passant, that 91.2 per 
cent. of the papers last reported were considered 
perfectly satisfactory by the schools of the State. 
Mirabile dictu! Not until the millennium can one 
hope for greater consensus of opinion. 

In regard to “ Ithaca’s” intimation that want of 
uniformity of text-books is sometimes a cause of a 
pupil’s failure in examination, we must admit the 


1“ American Questions, Black and White.” 


truth. But it is through no fault of the Regents. 
This assurance rests upon at least two reasons: (I) 
The University publishes an “ Examination Bul- 
letin ” or “ Academic Syllabus,” the purpose of which 
is to obviate this very difficulty. This publication 
specifies with exactness the subjects and the extent 
in each subject for which the candidate in any 
Regents’ examination will be held responsible. And 
it is further stated that “the restrictions laid down 
in the syllabus are intended as well for those who 
prepare and issue the questions as for those who are 
to be called upon to answerthem.” The teacher and 
pupil are especially cautioned against the plea of 
text-book deficiency in extenuation of inadequate 
knowledge. The enterprise of the teacher is urged 
to supplement text instruction. (2) The system of 
alternative questions, begun in 1894, whereby, if a 
class perchance has received no instruction in rela- 
tion to a certain subject touched by a question, such 
question may be passed by without effect on results 
—that is to say, on every question-paper there are 
twelve questions, only ten of which are to be an- 
swered. 

The remedy which he proposes for this alleged 
flaw in the system is amusing—“ the preparation of 
several sets of examination-papers ” in each subject. 
Your readers will readily recognize the notion as 
utterly unfeasible, if not ridiculous, when they are 
informed of the already gigantic proportions which 
this department has assumed. Examinations are 
held regularly three times a year in 531 academies 
and high schools and in various special centers, 
covering 130 subjects and requiring over 1,500,000 
question-papers. The toil attending it is absolutely 
inconceivable by the novice. To adopt “ Ithaca’s” 
plan would more than quadruple the already titanic 
labor. 

Your correspondent’s charge upon the Regents of 
unfairness or illiberality toward the untimely sick 
is undeniably the only tenable objection offered. 
Would that some provision might be made to cover 
such cases! Were the Empire State much smaller, 
and so its great University less extensive, there might 
be place for special rulings. But to allow any pupil 
for any reason to enjoy the privilege of a special ex- 
amination would be to establish a most dangerous 
and destructive precedent. Do what we may, sick- 
ness must ever remain an affliction, and oftentimes 
the forerunner of a train of consequent misfortunes. 

In reply to further objections offered I must speak 
briefly. The institution of the Regents is not, ifse 
per se, a slave-driver. No pupil is forced into an 
examination, or driven from one subject to another, 
or overwhelmed With the burden of study—not by 
the Regents. On the contrary, they set the limit of 
time on graduation—four full years of academic, or, 
if | may so speak, post-preliminary, study being 
required. They base their courses upon the standard 
of three studies of four “counts” each, or twelve 
counts a year. Their constant cry is moderation, 
more time, longer and well-balanced courses. 

Blame not “the Regents” for faults of thought- 
less parents and careless teachers! Rather laud an 
institution that has been such a power for good in 
the schools of our land! 

HARRISON D. CANNON. 

Moravia, N. Y. 


* Anti-Vivisection ”’ 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I trust you will kindly permit a correction of the 
erroneous conclusions in the letter of your corre- 
spondent under the above caption in your issue of 
August 29. 

Dr. Leonard is not a man to speak or write that 
which is contrary to his own convictions, and when 
he denounced the brutalities of vivisection there 
is no doubt that he meant to beso understood. The 
anti-vivisectionists are precisely in the same posi- 
tion—feeling it their duty to plead the cause ot 
those creatures who possess faculties and affections 
not inferior to many beings cast in human mold. 
Not secondary either, in the minds of anti-vivisec- 
tionists, is the moral welfare of mankind in this 
great struggle. They contend that it were better to 
have a clean soul, even in a diseased body, than the 
whited sepulcher full within of the selfishness that 
would purchase its own ease regardless of the wrong 
or suffering of another creature. The writer is per- 
sonally acquainted with the brave Dr. Leffingwell. 
No anti-vivisectionist could use stronger terms in 
denouncing the crueities of the Harvard professors 
(according to their own records) than does Dr. Lef- 
fingwell. He has no more in common with them 
than have the anti-vivisectionists. Dr. Leonard is 
fully aware of “ the creed of the anti-vivisectionists ;” 
he is not an ignorant man, and he has been supplied 
with their publications; and there are no “ legal 
limits”’ to vivisection. Thus far the experimenters 
have succeeded in keeping beyond the pale of the 
law. Seldom will a witness testify as to what he 
has seen, for f of the results to himself. Few 
tragedies of the labokatory would ever come to light 

were it not for the published records—upon which 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tarter baking powder. Highest of all, in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New York. 


records is based the work of anti-vivisection societies. 
In a constant study for many years of “ brilliant 
successes” by vivisectors the writer knows of no in- 
stance where a dying person was restored to life and 
health by the injection of animal blood,and Mr. 
Bergh spoke in irony when mentioning this claim 
by Dr. McDonald. The last nine lines of your 
correspondent’s epistle present such a mixture of 
bad grammar and irrelevancy that I will not seek 
space in which to disentangle what he means from 
what he says. Whether “fanatics” or not, the anti- 
vivisectionists comprise scores of personages whom 
the world has delighted to honor—the list beginning 
with Frances Power Cobbe and the noble Ear! of 
Shaftesbury, with his confréres, and swelling at the 
present time with the purest and most profound 
thinkers of the age. With all due respect to the 
“ family physician” (of whom nearly five hundred 
in America have signed the petition for total aboli- 
tion of vivisection),the “layman” is deciding for 
himself this momentous question ; and the indica- 
tiotis are“that the time is not many decades away 
when his decision will be felt among the laboratories 
of both continents. Anti-vivisectionists may “dote” 
on animals considerably, but they dote on justice 
likewise, and have no sympathy with the sentiment 
that man should not endure his share of the suffer- 
ing that seems to be entailed upon all sentient crea- 
tures. Yours truly, 
Mrs. FAIRCHILD ALLEN, 
Secy. Illinois A. V. Society. 
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To Create 


8A Revolution 


in the household work so that while 
everything is kept clean, there may be 
leisure for social duties, is the aim of 
every housewife, She knows, that to 
obtain the best results in the shortest 
time, and to give the linen that special 
whiteness and freshness. only the 


Sunlight 
Soap 


and go it is fair to presume that it is the 


Best Soap in the World. 


At any rate it must be worthy of a 
fair trial. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


Up to Dreamland they go : 
So cosily dressed 


In the muslin well known 


As the 

Pride of the West. 
For sale by all leading retailers. 
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Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
gy atable hot or cold. 
Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. ‘Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


WHITMAN'S ‘with boiling 


Bits of Fun 


She—I want to get a pint of your best 
enamel. Clerk—Yes, Face or bi- 
cycle ?— Puck. 

Artist—I have sold my picture to the banker 
Parvenee. Friend—Glad of it! He deserves 
it.—Fliegende Blatter. 

Facetious Passenger—How often, conductor, 
does your trolley car killa man? Conductor 
(tartly\—Only once.—Mew York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

On the Honeymoon.—Bridegroom (on ocean 
steamer, faintly but bravely)—I told her I 
would give up everything for her sake, and 
I’ve done it.—Zi/e. 

Too Lazy to Kick.—Flasher—So Easeman’s 
dead, eh? Poor fellow! How did he die? 
Dumbleton— Without a struggle. Flasher— 
I might have known it. He never was known 
to exert himself.—Pudlic Opinion. 

Tired City Child—Mamma, I’m awful sick 
of city streets. Mamma—Well, my dear, next 
Saturday we’ll go to Central Park and you 
can have a lovely time all day long keeping 
off the grass.— York Weekly. 

How very easily a child may get out ofa 
scrape is shown by the case of the little nephew 
who had gone to be the guest of his aunt, and 
who, on being asked at tea if he had not been 
helping himself secretly to jam, said quietly : 
“ Please, auntie, pa never lows me to talk at 
meals.” — 77t-Bits. 

This story—declared to be absolutely with- 
out exaggeration—is told about a librarian of 
a prominent institution : Reader—I should like 
to get a copy of the Koran. Librarian—Koran ? 
Koran? Don’t think I knowit. Who is the 
author? Reader—Mohammed. Librarian— 
What is his other name ?—Aarfer’s Monthly. 

From a Legal Point of View.—First Lawyer 
—TI was looking over my boy’s geometry lesson 
last night. I was quite interested in that 
proposition that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. Second Lawyer 
—That isn’t very complicated. First Lawyer— 
No; but I was trying to think what a man 
could do if he had the other side of the case. 
—Puck. 

In the absence of the regular golf editor the 
following question from a beginner was re- 
ferred to the turf editor for an answer: “Ina 
game of golf is it mght to fuzzle your put, or 
is it better to fetter on the tee?” The turf 
editor set his teeth firmly, stared hard at the 
wall in front of him a few moments, and wrote 
the following reply: “ In case a player snaggles 
his iron it is permissible for him to fuzzle his 
put, but a better plan would be for him to 
drop his guppy into the pringle and snoodle it 
out with a niblick.”—Chicago Tribune. 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, the English 
preacher and author, tells this story against 
himself: “ When I was going with my boy for 
a day’s trout-fishing on the loch, we chanced 
to meet with a grave Scotch divine, who said, 
‘ Pray, sir, are ye the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse?’ 
‘1 am,’ said I, with all the cheeriness that a 
holiday puts into a tired Londoner. ‘ Ye are 
not what I pictured ye when I read your 
buiks,’ said he. ‘I am very sorry,’ 1 stam- 
mered. ‘Ah, but when I read your buiks I 
pictured ye as long and theen and sanctimoor- 
nious-looking —Exchange. 

A resident in Dublin informed me that at 
the time of the great exhibition in that city he 
entertained a number of visitors, among whom 
was an old Presbyterian minister who liked to 
prowl about the city by himself. On return- 
ing home one evening his host found him 
reading the Bible, and the minister exclaimed : 
“TI can’t make it out at all; I have read 
Genesis xxx. twice over and am none the 
wiser!” He then explained that a large pro- 
portion of the.shops in Dublin had “ Genesis 
xxx” inscribed on them. Owing to his short- 
sightedness he had mistaken “ Guinness’s 
triple x” for “ Genesis xxx.”—otes and 
Queries. 
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Because of its triple effect—that of the 
actual solvent action of the Pepsin on all 
articles of food, the prevention of fermenta- 
tion and formation of gases by the Bis- 
muth, and the stimulant effect of the Nux 
Vomica (which is undoubtedly the best 
known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on the 
secretion of the digestive fluids. 


Price, 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, postpaid 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 2 Barclay Street 
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About People 


—The new Shah of Persia is anxious to 
open the country to international commerce, 
and favors the introduction of electricity and 
steam. 

—The sister of President Kruger, Mrs. Pieter 
du Plessis, who died recently, left 177 descend 
ants, while there are now 142 persons who can 
trace their descent from the President himself 

—The Key Monument Association, of 
Frederick, Md., now has a total of $8,689.97 
toward the $10, 000 required to place a suitable 
monument over the grave of the author of the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner.” 

—Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has a min- 
iature farm, the produce of which she gives to 
the poor and to the hospitals. Her Swiss 
chalet is stocked with the accumulated toys of 
twelve years and more, and here she has learned 
to “keep house "in the most approved Dutch 
style. 

ie Ormerod, an English woman, who 
has been for some years consulting entomolo- 
gist to the British Government, is considered 
the greatest living authority on entomology. 
She has lately been appointed an examiner in 
this branch of agricultural science at Edin- 
burgh University. 

— Mrs. De Morgan — of Carlyle that “all 
the neighbors and tradespeople of Chelsea 
were naturally proud of the sage who made 
their little nook of London so famous. The 
conductors of the omnibuses were very care- 
ful not to hurry him in getting in and out, and 
I once saw him pointed out by one of them to 
a friend: “ That ‘ere old gent has written a 
lot of books.” “ Have you read them?” the 
friend asked. “No; but the Queen has, and 
the Government.” 

—Sir Charles Russell, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, was asked by a Montreal inter- 
viewer, “ Have you seen our Sunday news- 
papers?” He replied,“ Yes; I think they are 
monumental and awful. It is something we 
do not have in England. Whenever I see one 
| am. reminded of the case of an old gen- 
tleman of Oxford, who read his paper with 
great care and thoroughness, but whose prog- 
ress was so slow and whose paper was so large 
that he was always six months behind the cur- 
rent issue.” 

—Paderewski’s son, when a little boy, asked 
his father, who was playing in Pans at the 
time, whether he might go to the Cirque, 
where Paderewski was to perform. The dis- 
tinguished pianist consented. When the lad 
came home his father asked him how he had 
enjoyed himself. “Oh, not at all,” was the 
youngster’s reply. “It was the dullest circus 
[ have ever been to. I expected to see you 
go through hoops, but you only played at the 
piano, just as you do at home.” 

—Arthur Hamilton, a wealthy and eccentric 
Englishman, has just died near Vienna, leav- 
ing behind him a most remarkable series of 
collections, not the least singular of which 
consists of 20,000 buttons, representing all the 


uniforms of the different armies of the world. 
Another collection is made up of the teeth of 
all the most formidable wild beasts; while in 
contrast to this are 352 fans which originally 
belonged to the most beautiful women in the 
world. 

—The last descendant of Erasmus, Herr 
Gottfried Erasmus, has just died at Naum- 
burg. In the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the last surviving relative of the great 
savant fled from Holland to Germany, and 
became a forester at Querfurt. Of his two 
sons one died, the other became a forester 
and later in life purchased a small estate, 
which remained the property of the family. 
Gottfried Erasmus was the last heir, and with 
him the family has become extinct. He was 
unmarried. 

—Though Dr. Thorold, the late Bishop of 
Rochester, England, was a man of deep piety, 
he had a keen sense of humor. The “ Church 
Review ” says that on one occasion he was 
asked to distribute the prizes at one of the 
schools belonging to the London School 
Board. In the course of his preliminary 
speech he gravely asked the children, “ Which 
was the largest island in the world before Aus- 
tralia was discovered ?” When, to his evident 
relief, the youngsters, one after another, gave 
it up, he told them, amid shrieks of delighted 
laughter, “ Why, Australia, of course. It was 
there all the time.” 

—In a sketch of Sir W. M. Conway, the 
great mountain-climber and explorer of the 
Himalayas, the “ English Illustrated Maga- 
zine ” says that he has the “ climber’s walk ”"— 
that is, a gentle roll of the body, with no un- 
equal steps, but swinging his legs with rhyth- 
mic precision. He is a slim man, but tough, 


full of energy, and with iron muscles. ae 


climbing the Himalayas he spent eight 

days on snow and glacier. During that time 
he traversed from end to end the three longest 
known glaciers in the world outside the Polar 
regions, and landed on the summit of Pioneer 
Peak, 22,000 feet high, the greatest height yet 
reached by man. He has already made plans 
for another expedition when he gets back 
from Spitzbergen, and hopes to get through 
two or even three more before contesting a 
seat in Parliament, as he intends to do at the 
next general election. 
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The Business World 


The raising by the Bank of Eng- 
The Week land of its discount rate to 2% 

per cent. is in the line of the 
Bank’s ordinary policy when its coin and bul- 
lion holdings are drawn upon. The export of 
gold to this country is no doubt the chief if 
not the only cause. The only reason for sur- 
prise at the action at this time has been the 
fact that the Bank of England has lately had 
a high proportion of gold in proportion to its 
liabilities. On the other hand, a considerable 
part of this consisted of a special Japanese 
deposit of gold not.available for ordinary pur- 
poses. Part of this has now been released. 
Exports of gold to this country from England 
have been checked, for the present at least ; 
about $30,900,000 in all has been sent. The 
English markets were affected unfavorably by 
the action of the Bank of England, and our 
own markets felt a reaction from the same 
cause. Stocks showed a decline on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and later the market was 
quiet and inactive. The crisis in Turkish 
affairs had also its influence on the London 
market, and possibly to a slight extent on our 
own. The weekly statement of the New York 
banks showed an increase in the surplus re- 
serve of over half a million; there was an 
increase in specie holdings of $2,764,900; a 
decrease in deposits of $1,417,500, and in legal 
tenders of $2,580,000; of course the increase 
in the specie was due to the gold import. In 
general trade some signs of the autumn activity 
were apparent, and the tone of the markets 
was more hopeful. The Western cities, par- 
ticularly, report increased activity. The exports 
of wheat were 3,799,141 bushels, an increase 
of over 400,000 bushels over the previous 
week, and of about 1,500,000 bushels over the 
same week of last year. The business failures 
for the week as reported by “ Bradstreet’s” 
were 308—28 fewer than the previous week, 
but 95 more than for the same week a year 
ago. The most important failure noted is 
that of the great dry-goods firm of Coffin, 
Altemus & Co., of Philadelphia, with liabilities 
of perhaps a million. Bank failures in New 
Orleans have embarrassed local business. 
The crop reports indicate a low average for 
cotton, a large crop of corn (although of poor 
average quality), and a moderate crop of wheat. 


The “ Railway Age” has 
made a study of 

this question, with the fol- 
lowing results : “ Without undertaking now to 
trace the history of each insolvent road down 
to date, an answer sufficiently complete for 
the purpose of most inquirers may be given 
by taking the statements of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission for June 30, 1895, 
adding thereto the receivership figures for the 
subsequent twelve months as shown by the 
records of the “ Railway Age,” and deducting 
the foreclosure sales for the same period. The 
result is as follows: 


No. Roads. Miles. Capitali zation. 


In hands of receivers 
on June 30, 1895.... 169 37,855 $2,500,000,000 


From June 30, 1895, to 
June 30, 1896....... 38 5,576 410,000,000 
207 «643,431  $2,910,000,000 

Sold from June 30 
1895, to June 30,1896 57 14,437 


In receivers’ hands 
June 30, 1896....... 150 29,994 $1, 900,101,000 


“In round numbers, it may be said that on 
June 30, 1896, there were in the United States 
in the hands of receivers 150 roads, with 30,000 
miles of lines and representing $1,900,000,000 
of investments in capital stock and lands. 
These figures show a large reduction in the 
mileage and capitalization within the last 
twelve months under consideration, owing to 
the very large number of foreclosure sales 
during that period, including several proper- 
ties of great magnitude, such as the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé, Erie, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, etc. Per contra, there were 
some large additions to the receivership list, 
including the great Baltimore and Ohio, and 
from the present unfavorable outlook it begins 
to be doubtful whether the reorganization of 
insolvent roads will be found to have kept 


pace with the new insolvencies during the 
calendar year 1896.” 


A circular of the Depart- 
Seed Distribution ment of Agriculture con- 
cerning seed distribution 
for the current fiscal year tells how the country 
was divided into six sections, and the $130,000 
appropriated by Congress was so divided 
as to give an = amount ($288.89) to each 
Congressional district. The lists of flower, 
field, and vegetable seeds adapted to the re- 
spective sections were made out, proposals 
submitted to reputable seed houses through- 
out the country, and awards made, except in 
the case of the Pacific Coast States. It is 
not possible yet to give exactly the total num- 
ber of packets of seeds which will be dis- 
tributed, but, estimating the Pacific section on 
the basis of the amounts purchased in other sec- 
tions, it is safe to say that each Senator, Rep- 
resentative, and territorial delegate in Con- 
gress will have at his disposal (after deducting 
one-third allotted by law to the Secretary of 
Agriculture) nearly 30,000 packets of seeds, or 
about twice as many as last year. The amount 
expended for seed last year was $80,500; so 
that the Department this year has secured 
twice as much seed of greater variety for con- 
siderably less than twice as much money as 
last year. 


Captain Clark, Chief of 
the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics, has issued the 
first thorough report ever made of the silk in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania. The State had a 
total number of spindles, all kinds, in 1895, 
557,412, as against 348,432 in 1890, an increase 
of 208,980 spindles, or 59 percent. The total 
number of employees, skilled and unskilled, in 
1895 was 13,515, as against 9,330 in 1890, an 
increase of 4,485. The aggregate amount of 
wages paid out in the manufacture of silk in 
1895 was $4,082,292.08, as against $2,725,285 
paid out for the same class of labor in 1890, a 
per capita in 1895 of $295.50, as against 
$292.10 in 1890. This is exclusive of salary of 
clerks, salesmen, or officers or members of the 
firm. The gross value of the product for 1895 
was $24,184,583.84, as against $19,357,546 in 
1890, an increase of $4,897,037.84, or 24.9 per 
cent. The value of ribbons and laces man- 
ufactured in 1895 was in round #umbers $2,- 
500,000, as against a value in 1890 of $1,195,- 
231, or indicating an increase of{over 100 per 
cent. The production in yards oftribbons alone 
was about 35,000,000. The separation of 
dress silks and other broad goods was not 
clearly defined, but their combined value for 
1895 was $7,147,103, as against a combined 
value in 1890 of $4,575,217. 


The New York corre- 
The Port of New York spondent of the Phil- 

adelphia “ Ledger” 
writes: “The Produce Exchange has made 
public the complaint it has made to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission against the Rail- 
way Traffic Association and all the companies 
comprising it. The complaint states that the 
advantages of New York’s position are suffi- 
cient under equal conditions to draw to its 
port by far the greater part of the export trade 
of the United States. It claims that it is un- 
lawful for the railroads to give Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, and Bos- 
ton undue preference over New York. It 
charges the railroads with violation of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act. The rates on 
grain from Chicago to New York are 20 cents 
per 100 pounds, and from Chicago to Phila- 
delphia 18 cents, and to the other places 
named 17 cents. From Buffalo to New York 
the rate is 11 cents, and from Buffalo to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore only*10 cents. It is 
claimed that the differential tolls are unjustifi- 
able, and that they are greatly detrimental to 
the commerce of New York. Whether the 
differentials are entirely to blame for New 
York’s loss of trade or not, it is certain that 
the port is losing business. This is shown 
not only in the statistics of grain exports, but 
in the statistics of exchange transactions. 
Since May 1, 24,611,000 bushels of corn, 313,- 


The Silk Industry 
in Pennsylvania 


192,000 bushels of wheat, and 14,577,000 
bushels of oats have been traded in on the 
Produce Exchange. In the corresponding 
period last year the figures were: Corn, 57,- 
375,000 ; # iol 834,108,000; and oats, 26,- 
427,000. 


Something over twenty years 
The Banana ago, says “Harper’s Weekly,” 

a New England skipper used to 
make several trips a year from Boston to the 
northern ports of Jamaica, and would return 
to Cape Cod Bay, his fleet schooner laden 
with bananas, for which he found ready and 
remunerative sale. Other vessels were added 
to the business, which grew and prospered, 
and soon became too important longer to de- 
pend upon the uncertain winds, and steamers 
replaced the schooners. Bananas were offered 
in quantities greater than our Yankee mariner, 
with his limited means, could handle, and a 
company was formed in 1877 with a capital of 
$200,000 and two steamers, and the business 
of systematically growing the banana for ex- 
port to the United Statescommenced. From 
such small beginnings sprang the American 
company which now practically controls the 
fruit export trade of Jamaica. Its present 
capital is $500,000, and it has a surplus of 
$1,000,000, and employs twelve steamers. It 
ships to the United States every year about 
4,000,000 bunches of bananas, beside upward 
of 6,000,000 cocoanuts, and quantities of 
pimento (allspice), coffee, cocoa, and early 
vegetables. It employs nearly 2,000 men. 
More than 600 mules are daily in harness 
engaged in drawing to ports of shipment its 
varied products. It owns and controls more 
than twenty estates, comprising nearly 50,000 
acres. Free schools are provided for the 
children of its employees. It has brought 
great prosperity to a languishing country, and 
practically created an industry; and its Presi- 
dent, the man whose foresight began all this 
great work, and whose energy is now pushing 
it onward, is commonly known among the 
Jamaicans as the banana king. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company ’s. 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


W* have been at per 
ins to prepare a relia- 
le list of bonds and 
stocks from which investors may 
—, choose such as or their- 
special requirements. copy 
of the list will be sent without 
charge to all applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Dealers in Government Bonds and: 
SELECTED 


Securities 
24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ChequeBank Cheques. 


are cashed by Agents. Shops. Hotels, 
etc. Use them in sending money 
abroad. See circular. 


Agency of 
United States Cheque Bank, L’d.. 
Frederick W. Perry, ®anager 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


New York Guaranty and Indemnity Ce. 
M Life Building 
65 AR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER CG. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIA ISELAN, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TUR SUL. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adnan Iselin, 
. Baker, Augustus D. ‘Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, ames N. J e, 
Frederic Cromwell, chard A. McCurdy 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 

obert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G, G. Haven, enry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Vv’. Smith 
R ers Hayes, cK Twombly, 


Any number of Eastern people of 


FRUIT FARMS 
small means who realize that the 


MAKE competition ot great, 
are starting out into vast fer- 
FORTUNES! iit fields of the Wes 


t. 

The wisest of these investin Irrigated Idaho Fruit 
Farms! We have some choice orchard lands (with per- 
petual water rights) which we will sell on MosT LIBERAL 
TERMS. Pepor, ool, within mile. 


Homes Sor settlers. 
ADDRESS 


nd for literature and maps. 
any questions to Supt. of Lands. 
IDAHO FRUIT ©O., 50 Broadway, N.Y. This 
Company ts composed of men whose reputation ts nationa!. 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


in excess of thirty. 


A CULTURED GERMAN FAMILY in Berlin, 
Kurfiirstenstr. 139, offers a home on reasonable terms to 
three young ladies. Every comfort and attention. All 
advan s of the city. ighest references pves and 
expected. Inquire of Frau NAUMANN, 1100 M 5St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., or Prof. FRANCIS BROWN, 
119 W. 95th St. New York. 


BRIGHT VIEW. OLD POINT, VA.—Delight- 
fully located, overlouking Hampton Roads ; e€ rooms, 

oroughly heated: sunny piazzas; fine grounds; excel- 
lent table; quiet, but accessible: a few vacancies; spe- 
cial winter arrangements; references. 


_ A YOUNG LADY, for the past five years a teacher 
in one of New England’s young ladies’ seminaries, desires 
an opportunity of going abroad as tutor or companion. 
References given. Address Miss E. B. H., Box 44, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee. 


MISS HUME (Wellesley) desires resident pupils 
for the winter in her Eastern country home. Literature, 
history, and music. Modern methods in pianoforte. Ad- 
dress for particulars, Box 106, Amesbury, Massachusetts. 


AN EXPERIENCED LADY wishes a position 

as governess or housekeeper and companion. A well- 

grounded musician, capable to teach. Address Mrs. 
. V. R., 28 West 22d St., N. Y. City. 


WANTED-—By two young ladies of 

sitions; one as secretary or typewriter, the other as 

usekeeper, companion, or governess. Best references. 
Address H., Post e, Montclair, New Jersey. 


KINDERGARTNER with experience, trained in 
the Froebel and Normal methods, w tion in 
school or family. Best references ” Address R.E.N., 
Post-Office Box 359, Albany, N. Y. 


IN A BOARDING-SCHOOL near New York,a 
place left vacant by death may be filled at tly reduced 
rates. Cle *s daughter preferred. ‘Address A. M. Z.., 
No. 1,852, utlook Office. 


n . 1 rec en merican 
VOLCKMANN 
Augusta Str. 21. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN, experienced 
aging servants, wishes position as sqohoomes 
ences given and required. Address No. 1, 
The Outlook. 


A COMFORTABLE HOUSE in East Orange, 
New Jersey, consisting of ten rooms }, to rent, furnished, 
for two or three years. Address ‘** M.,” East Orange, N.J. 


A _ TRAINED KINDERGARTNER, graduate 
of Kraus Seminary Gesiges a ition. Highest refer- 
ences. Address E. M , No. 1,850. care The Outlook. 


ousekeeper ina . 
FINED, No. 81, care of The Gutlock. 


s. 


in man- 
Refer- 
care of 


Notes and Queries 


Several weeks ago I wrote you asking informa- 
tion: would like to know where a deaf person could 
be taught to hear, as it were, by watching a speaker's 
lips. I have searched each issue since, but no notice 
has been taken of my request. We have taken and 
read your paper many years, and this is the first 
favor ever asked. Will you not kindly answer? 


Write to the Association for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. We print your complaint in full because it 
affords us a chance to request all correspondents to 
send names and addresses with questions (not for 
publication). You write on a postal card, without 
any indication of name or address. We answered 
this question by mail lately, but probably the 
address was incomplete. 


“M. L.” asks for poem, a petition of a lost soul. 
I read it several years ago in a Sunday-schoo! li 
k, but cannot remem t author now. 
copied the poem then. It is called “ Outside the 
e,”’ 


We shall be pleased to forward the poem to 
“ M. L.” on receipt of address. 


“ M. L.” asks for poem from which she quotes : 


“Who comes to bless with prayers like thine in hell 
can never be, 
God’s angels could not, if they would, bar out the 
light from thee.” 


It is called “ The Gate of Heaven,” and may be 
found in a book of poems called “ Quiet Hours,” pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston. The poem 
begins : 


“* She stood outside the gate of heaven 
And saw them entering in.” 


There is no author given, but a friend tells me it was 
written by Mrs. Ellen Hooper, of aw 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can find 
an old Irish-song mentioned in Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s book, “ In Old New England”? My mother 
used to sing it many years ago to her children. She 
| caught the air from a very intelligent servant-girl 
she had, who had just come from Ireland. he 
title is ““ Mary O’er the Wild Moor.” One verse is 
something like this, as I remember it : 


e Say. father, oh, pray let me in, 
ave pity on me, | implore, 
Or the babe on my bosom will die 
From the cold that blows o’er the wild moor.” 


F. I. E. 


I am anxious to find some standard book which 
will give me the chemistry of things in ordinary use. 
The “Chemistry of Common Life,” by Johnston 
and Church, published in 1880 by Blackw & Sons, 

ndon, is a eee work, but I hesitate to 
receive conclusions reached so long ago. Perhaps 
some one can tell me whether the mentioned 
enjoys the esteem of the learned. | should be glad, 
too, of the names of similar works of later date and 
undoubted authority. Vo Ge 


Will you kindly inform me where the following 
lines are to be found: 
“ Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 
The man be more of woman—she more of man: 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 
More as the double-natured poet each.” 
W. B.C. 


Would you be kind enough to let me know where 
this can be found? 


“ Who bides his time and falters not 
In the hot race which none achieve.” 


J.C. B. 


If “ H. H.,” in your issue of September 5, will look 
at p 386 of Professor Latham’s “ Pastor Pasto- 
rum,’ will find a full and rather novel explana- 
tion of the Parable of the Unjust steward, _— 


The American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies 


This organization, of which Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
of Chicago, is President, Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
Drs. Hirsch, Savage Heber Newton, and William 
B. Salter are Vice-Presidents, and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago, Secretary, will hold its third 
annual meeting in Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
November 17, [38,and 19. The Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 


of Springfield, Mass., preaches the opening sermon. 
Among other speakers are Edwin D. Mead, of Bos- 
ton, the Revs. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, William C 


Gannett, of Rochester; Drs. Hirsch, Canfield, and 
Thomas, of Chicago: Dr. Rexford, of Columbus, O., 
and many other prominent representatives of various 
denominations. The congpene is a direct outcome 
of the Parliament spirit, initiatory step being 
taken during that meeting. It is an attempt to 
ameliorate the dogmatic spirit and to minimize the 
sect divisions in communit 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously acknowledged.................. 5 62 
A Friend, Norfolk, Conn.................. 10 00 
“ September 9th” ............ coces 1 00 

$7 696 62 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN 


On Sunday morning, Sept. 6th, Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., announced that he would preach 
on “ The Political Crisis,” and probably 4,000 
people gathered at the Academy of Music— 
the “ People’s Church ”—to hear this brilliant 
pulpit orator who is not afraid to think for 
himself and tell his thoughts to the public. 


REV. THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


During the sermon he was and again 
interrupted, but, as the Mew York Herald of 
the following day says, “ The hisses that broke 
in on the te tm vigorous sentences were 
drowned by cheers and applause.” The un- 
usually clear and penetrating voice of Mr. 
Dixon stood him in good stead in this clamor. 
In this connection the following letter, written 
only a week before, seems particularly to the 


point : 
New York, August 26, 18%. 
Dear Sir: 


I am very loath as a minister to give an indorse- 
ment to a petentes article, but I feel it but just to 
you to say that I have used your Hyomei for Bron- 
chitis wit I had a chronic cold last 
winter whic medy for 
seven weeks. 


ect success. 
stubbornly resisted every reme 
Your Hyomei gave me relief in one 


day and enabled me to fill all my subsequent lecture 
dates with satisfaction. Truly yours, 
(Rev.) THomas Dixon, JR., 
Pastor People’s Church. 


the new and wonderful Australian “ Dry Air” 
treatment of all the diseases of the respiratory 
organs, “cures by inhalation,” 


Bronchitis 
Asthma 
Catarrh 


and all similar complaints. 


PRICE, $1.00 


For sale at all druggists, by mail, or at home 
office. Send for free pamphlet. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York 


Does Your Hair FallOut? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 


tronage for ten years. Send a stam 
Saveleps to Miss Racuet T. Wvarrt, Centerville, Mass 


Wish TO SAVE 
WANT TO MAKE 


MONEY 


GET OUR CATALOGU ES OF SEWING MACHINES, BICYCLES, GABY CaRae!- 
ORGANS, PIANOS, WATCHES, JEWELAY TS AND SHOES, 
CRRY LIBT. Send as this advertisement and WHICH CATALOG( you want. 
Oxford andise Co., 26 W Avenue, Chicago. 


DE APES noises 


betp eyes. NO PAIN. Whispers beard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox ( o., 858 Uway, for Book und Profs FP 


a 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Speaks, and His Op- 
ponents Create a Disturbance—Com- 
ments of the New York Papers 
Aik \\ \ 
\ 
4 
W ANTE D—An all-round printer to superintend 
printing-office in Southern colored school. References 
required as to ability, church membership. and missionary 
spirit. Address PRINTER, No. 1,829, care The Outlook. P| 
n or 
RE- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


a and best known in 
Established 185 


U.S 

3 East 14th St.. N. Y. 
(Combining city and country life), New York 
City. Besides the day school thirty-five boarding pupils 
are received, in two separate buildings, wader seven 
resident teachers, securing the most complete home life. 
Fire-proof school house, armory, gymnasium, ten-acre 
playground—the Berkeley Oval—Oval Cottage, Manual 
Training, and Military Drill fully presented in the regis- 
ter for °%. 250 boys have been prepared for the leading 
colleges. JOHN S. WHITE, LL.D., Head Master. 


NEW YORK Broad- { *“*Dwight Method”’ 


LAW SCHOOL § of Instruction 


LL.B. in two years. Graduate Course, year. High 


Largest Law School east of 


standards 
GEORGE CHAS 


for catalogue. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 


OCTOBER Isr. 
35 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY CLASS opens Oct. Ist. 
Training-class for kindergartners year’s course. 
Practice work. Class limited. 1786 ~. 4 ay, N. Y. City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL 


New York City, West 47th Mrs. Saran H. 
Emerson, Principal. Primary and Advanced Classes. 
Preparation for nt Collenes. A few boarding scholars 
taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1 


S to th 
The Misses Graham (“2762 
BoARDING AND Day ScHOOL For 1816). 
New location. 176 West 72d Street, Snerman Square, 
NEW YORK 


ASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Certifi- 

J cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Epitxh H. Grecory, Evizareri P. Gerry, Principals. 
Resident pupils. 34 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MorRNINGSIDE HEIGHTS 


New 
sychology an neral Me 
Callege Courses dea lng with the of edu- 


cation and with the educational ~~ common to 
all grades and subjects of instruction. These courses may 
be pursued in connection with the pomepes in philosophy, 
psychology ethics, Send and peda gory offered by 
lumbia University Send for circular ot Bc Ma 
and Bulletin. Watrter L. Hervey, President. 


IVIRS. LESLIE IORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West %th 
Thorough English from Kin- 
e en through Colle tory. iss Cathe 
Aiken’ s Method of Concentrate Attention i in Mind Traine 
ing a he 5p feature; also conversational French and 
Ge Home and Chaperonage for special students. 


Sixty-second year begins 


University Oct. 1, 1896. Confers LL.B., 
Law School inc" 


Tuition, $100. No inci- 
dental fee. Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, 
University, Washington Square, East, or Professor 
I. F. RUSSELL, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


160-162 West 74th Street, New York 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


Reopens October %h. School for Girls. College Prepa- 
ration. Fire-proof School Building. 


California 
College courses leading Sa. BL, 
5S. gnized by Universi 
and other similar ¢ graduate schools. 
from Angeles. An Academic co 


school pre 


ring for all tions the 
College. 4 ‘BA 


G. BALDWIN, President. 


District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 


and Day School for Young Ladies.—pais an 
ae from Waslungton, D. C., by electric cae, French the 
of the Reopens 

Mie le. Léa Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Washington, D {4 


Connecticut 
Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 
A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
nd healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
fovalty. a high high purpose 1 of help for your boy’s man- 


ome 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “x2~*" 


Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern i 
Home School for boys. ical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Courses. year. 

H. B. MacFarland, S.B., L. W. Arnold, A.B., Principals. 


Academy and Home for 10 ya 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


7lst year of Academy, 17th of Home. syeparash nm for 
College or Business. Absolutely location. 


eferences required. 
HARTF ORD 63d Year ae Oct. 7, 1896. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Unexcelled SEMIN ARWYV 


for College Graduates 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


714 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Home School for Young Girls 
and college preparatory courses. JULIA B. BURBAN K 


Woodside Seminary '° 


vantages for culture and study. Experienced teachers. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Pnucipal, Hartford, Conn. 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific schools. 
The next year will begin Se Rt. 18%. 
ARD G. COY, Head Master. 


The Taconic School for Girls 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Opens Sept. 30. Admission to college by certificate. 
Miss ELIZA HARDY LORD, Principal. 


YME, CONN.—Home School for Little Boys. Care- 

ful training and watchful oversight in pleasant, 

healthful country home. _ Entire cha ree th th con out the 
year if desired. Address Miss A. N. G 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s 
School for Girls 


56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
Circulars sent on application. 


Yale Divinity School 


Term Opens Sept. 24 


The School offers many Miaiversity advantages. For 
catalogues or information addre 
rof. GEO. B “STEVENS S, New Haven, Conn. 


RIVATE TUITION AND HOME. PREP- 
presiqent Patton of Princeton, President Dwight of Yale. 
Rev. J. C. Wyckorr, A.M. , 65 Grove St., New aven, Ct. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—25th year. Primary, Aca- 
demic, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals a 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Kindergarten Training School 
with Practice School 


it re rs. 
Rochelle Park, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


The Arundel School for Girls ae 9th St. 


ns Sept. 
30th. Primary and advanced classes. S “y 
trainingfor boys. Boarding pupils. Mrs. 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss 


School for Girls, 41 West 124th Street, M 
. New York City. Reopens October Ist. — 


* What we do, 
we do weil,” 


Betts Academy, 


Home life and the detetdead one are 
the keynotes at this school. Each 
is taught Aow to study—how to 

ink and reason for himself, and is 
trained in observation and research. 

Pre tion for any Technical 
School or University, and a liberal, 
practical training to those not in- 
tending to enter college. 

New moder.. 
iences. ge, Veautifi.' grounds 
cur gear. adapted for athletics and door 
sports of all seasons. Illustrat ' catalogue on applica- 
tion. Personal inspection preferred. (One hour from 


New York.) Wa. J. Burrs, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


On 
the old will ring 


Washington, D. C. (Cor. Mand Eleventh Sts., N.W.) 
Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, F French, and Geman Boarding and Day School 


f ber thirtieth, 
Maryland 


1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, M4. 


RANDOLP H-HARRISON 


Boarding and Day, ative ren Prqparatory. and Finishing 

Resident German Teachers. 
cial advantages a ong and and Gymnastics. 

JANE RANDOLPH RANDALL, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


Mount Doma Home School for Girls 


Prepares for college. Send for circular. 
Rev. E. C. WINSLOW. A.M., Amherst, Mass. 


THE IDEA OP *‘GOING TO EUROPE”’ for a 


musical education grows weaker as the power of 


"New England 


Conservatory of 
Elocution and Langua 


Boston, Mass., grows stronger, largest in 
America, it competes with the world. Carl Felten, 
Director. Send to Frank W. Hal ale, Business Man- 
ager, for prospectus, 


TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS 


The classes, under the care of the Mass. eg 
and Hygienic Association, Dr. John Homans, 2 
President, for the training of women in the care of the 
sick and — d, will be resumed Oct. 5th, 1896, and 
continue t rough the winter. Tuition. $15.00 for 
nine weeks’ instruction, including practical demon- 
stration. Dr. Anna G. Richardson, Instructor. For 
St. Bock particulars apply to the Secretary, 18 Exeter 

ston. 


Boston University Law School 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL private 
Best preparation for college. Many courses not ssacing to 
college. Comfortsof home. Mr. ARTHUR GILM 

is the Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough education food home influence. 


Principals. 


Miss Carouine R. CLARK, 


LOWELL, ROGERS HALL 
A Home Schoo! for Girls qad Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Smith and Wellesley. Reopens October first. 
For further particulars 


address Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


MONTVALE, MASS. 


Ashley Hall Home School 


for Younes miles from Boston. Music, 


Art orough preparation for Coll 
Mies WHITTEN ORE, Priecpal, ontvale. 


Newton Home School 


Opens Oct. Ist. Preparatory for colle 
special students. Address Mrs. WILLI 
cipal, 602 Center St., Newton, Mass. 


. Courses for 


M M. BAKER, 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester (** The Academic City”), Mass. 4ist 
Best preparation for College, Fyofessional or Business 
Lite Healthful location. selection and super- 
vision of students. Small C 

JosepH ALDEN or A.M., Head Master. 
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A Family Paper 


New Hampshire 
COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Geo. W. Gi_e, Presipent 


New Jersey 


Bordentown (N. J.) Female College 


ast oung ladies and girls. Languages, art, and music. 


IVY HALL 


BRIDGETON, NEW 
and 
Preparatory School 


lege 
for Y Ladi to Smith. Estab- 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 


27th year begins Sept. 1¢. Both sexes. Prepares for 
oan College, Teaching, or Business. Fren German, 
Art, Music, Gymnasi sium. the Physical Director. 
Spacious campus and athletis / Pure water, drainage 
perfect. RASK, Principal. 


Dwicht N. J. (14 miles from New York) 


ht School for Girls .&. 


New, Dwight home; finest educational advantages. 
College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss FARRAR. 


MISS GERRISH’S School for Girls 


Englewood, New Jersey 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 


Riverview Academy 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
61st year. 


College, for Business Life, and for Govt. schools. 
Riverview students are found in all colleges and sci- 
entific schools. 
resident, are men of experience in their departments. 
— States officer detailed at Riverview by Secre- 

of War. 
ful y situated on high 
Careful attention has 
and ventilation. 


<i. 


Gives Boys a thorough preparation for 


The Instructors, nine of whom are 


The Buildings of the school are beauti- 

und overlooking the Hudson. 

n given to drainage, lighting, 
J. B. BLISBEE, A.M. 


EASTERN # TEACHERS’ # AGEN 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. - 
vate schools. Specialists in any desired branches. 
Governesses. 


and 
Teachers fargiches ter afl grades of pubis « 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, 
Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


New York 


Ohio 


The Lady Jane Grey Schee 


Binghamton, N. ¥-~Hemp School for Girls. Ad- 
dress rs. JANE REY HYDE. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Young Ladies’ Seminary 


usic tory. For catalogue a 
e Misses SEWALL Principals. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and girls. A choice of six courses or 
special studies. 39th year Sept. 22d, 1896. $350. Illustrated 
catalogue. JOS. E. KING, Pres.. Fort Edward, N. Y.§ 


Lakewood Heights School 


“ Among the Pines.” 
f colt ge. Sci Schools, or B iness. $600. 
ollege, ools, or Business. 
S W. MOREY. A-M.. Principal. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls, 
Morristown, New 


ersey, ember 23. 
admits to Smith, w Welle: 
G 


Sept 
Baltimure 

Colleges. Music and Art. "Resident. French and 

“German teachers. Nearness to New vers affords spe- 


cial advantages. Boarding pupils, $700 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and coliege preparatory departments. S 
cial courses. Sept. 29. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. 


Mountain Station, Orange, Tew Jersey 


Mrs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


Healthful location. Home comforts. Music. Art, All De- 
partments. College preparation. Advantages of NewYork. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New York 


The Kent Place School for Girls 


Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
College ‘Modern methods. College preparation. Home 


comforts for boarding papi. 
Presi 


New York 


HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
N. Y._ Boardi 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, rding 

d Day School for Girls. 46th year a a September 
College reparation. Terms, For circulars 
address the 


minary. 
Ciara R. Cotton, Isapet D. Husparp, 
KATHARINE S. Woopwarp, Principals. 


IN RIAL SCHOOL 


N.Y 
UNDER THE CHARG E OF THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (EPISCOPAL) 
Industnial toetnney for girls of good character to render 
m self-supporting. 
—, $150a year. No vacations. 


CANANDAIGUA, 


Granger Place School for Girls 


A Collegiate Course of Study. Diplomas given. Pre- 
Reratory course admits to leadi by certificate. 
l attention given to the culture of girls who are not 
expecting to enter college, but desire a thoro 
practical education. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY 


N. Y. 
31st New gymnasium and 


home school.’ 
ted catalo 


Illust 
VEAGER, D.D., Pres. 


Devew 


JAMES 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Irvington-on- Hudson, N. ¥. Opens Sept, 23d, 1896. 

An ee + — with the most desirable school 

ork. Refers to Charles 
c. ply tot ncipa 

Miss May F. 4 Miss Ross. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. 


Next be tember 16th, 1896. 


features 


New York, Newburgh 


The Misses Mackie’s School tor Girls 


ellesley. 

One and a half hours from New York. 
LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 
or Young Ladies. 48th year. Col preparation. 
AMUEL WELLS BUCK’ A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. 


Rockland Institute 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


h ratory school for Young Men and Boys 
Y Fits for college, or business. A safe Home 
with careful training and discipline. Superb, healthful 
location overlooking the Hudson. only school wi 
free saddle-horses and ponies for drill and recreation. 
Moderate rates. I1). Catalogue of 
. Capt. J. WILSON, A.M.., Prin. 


SETAUKET SEMINARY 


Setauket, Lon sane. New York.—Fourth year 
will begin Sept. 199%. Terms, $225. Address Principa 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
For Young Women 
Forty-second year begins Sept. 23d. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. + 


Send fo -book details of t 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
F begins September 23. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary ys" 


pens 
Sept. 23d, with special ad Col a the 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s School 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorence Batpwin, Prin. Within five rs more 
than fifty pupils hs have entered oye Mawr College from 
this schoo Sertificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley. Dipioma given in both General and College- Pre- 
paratosy, Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 arres 
autiful grounds. For circular address the Secretary. 


ST. LUKE’S 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 


A school of the highest class in an exceptionally health- 
ful location. St. Luke’s boys now in Harvard, Princeton 
Vale, Punky, West Point, Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., ci llustrated catalo 

. STROUT, F. E. MOULTON. 


NAZARETH HALL ‘NAZARETH 


(Moravian) Military Academy. Founded 
pares for b or ion. fe odern home 
healthful location. Term o 


no Se $330. 
v.C.C PANIUS LUS, Principal, 


For circulars address 


OGONTZ SCHOOL G LADIES 


Opens Sept. 30. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals rupees E. Bennett, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P.O., Pa. 


Rhode Island 


Newport, R. [. 
R. JOHN B. DIMAN (A.M. will o 
small for boys in Newport. K. 
ration for any colle scientific 
an Hox 4: 45%, Newport,R. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 17%. Excellent home. Students from 18 
All denominations 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
with separate departments for boys. 82d yeas. 


References: Hon. Joseph H. ia milton W. 
Mabie, L.H.D. For beautifully Whestrated year ‘book 
address THe PRINCIPALS. 


baration. Music, Lan and A 
Miss M W. Mercacr, Prin cn 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
World Famed 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educaters, Scientific, Pretes. 
sional and Business Men all over the world. 
Abrid from six books to one. mene 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price $2.50 
American, ls. 6d. English. Prospectus and testimo- 
sent FREE. Address, A. Loisette, 237 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or 200 Regent St., London, Eng. 
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